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[From the London Medical and Physical Journal, for July, 1820.] 


THE materia medica has been already carried to a great exe 
tent. The proposal of new remedies has in all ages been re- 
ceived with indulgence, and in numerous instances an intem- 
perate earnestness has been shown for their adoption. Al- 
though the medicinal substances that have been progressively 
admitted and catalogued as possessing sufficient remedial 
powers to entitle them to such an adoption, have been vastly 
extensive and various, yet there is still manifested an anxious 
desire for augmenting the number. This arises from the strong 
recommendation with which new remedies are usually intros 
duced, not abiding the test of experience. They are very ge- 
nerally found, on trial, to be at least wanting in the cflicacy 
ascribed to them, if not altogether unworthy of any degree of 
reasonable dependence. This has proved a source of serious 
injury and disappointment in the practice of medicine. The 
instruments of medicine are of as much importance tothe mee 
dical practitioner as suitable tools are to the expert mechanics 
VoL. X. 3L No. 40. 
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in neither case can the desired objeci be effected without their 
respective aid. The indications for the use of medicine are 
numerous, and are required to be fuifilled by appropriate 
means. Much may always be accomplished by dietetic and 
other domestic regulations with almost infallible certainty. 
Positive and negative directions in medical practice for obtain- 
ing given results, are amongst the most valuable resources of 


the healing art. It often happens, however, with the best- 
poised consideration of ali the relative eircumstances that may 
be adduced for and against a medical view of a disease, and 
all the benefits accruing from ths knowledge, that the relief 
which may be urgently required cannot be procured by any 
known medicinal influence. The aid that may be wanted is al- 
ways sufficiently evident, buc how it is to be afforded is the 
difficulty. Hoc opus, hic labor est. In this solicitude fur apply- 
ing an adequate remedy, evry instance that presents of fur- 
nishing superior medicinal powers is eagerly embraced, and 
with hopes and expectations that oftener disappoint than re- 
alize the promised advantage. 

It 1s less to be wondered that new medicines should fail in 
verifying the high character at first given of their efficacy, 
than that, under the usual precipitate and unguarded commen- 
dation of their powers, they should be ultimately admitted 
into the lists of the materia medica. 

It is quite notorious, that many of the officinal articles adopt- 
ed and sanctioned by the late revisions of the most respectable 
Pharmacopeias, are destitute of any certain powers that could 
be beneficially employed under any known circumstance of 
disease. The instances in which many of them have been at 
all availing are so vague and indefinite, that better authority 
would seem to be necessary to warrant their unqualified adop- 
tion. It is easier to object to the inefficacy or fallacy of medi- 
cinal substances, than to substitute what would possess more 
precise and «fiicient virtue; yet that should not be regarded as 
resting-ground which really has no sure foundation. It would 
be better to complain of the insufficiency of an adopted medi- 
cine, than to connect it with powers and capabilities which, in 
the moment of trial, it will be found not to possess. The pre- 
cise influence attributed to various medicines being taken too 
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much on trust, prevents those researches which are necessary 
for furnishing that description of influence. 

In the materia medica, as in other departments of medical 
science, knowledge cannot be stationary; it must be progres- 
sive. What is known at this time may, at a future period, 
under farther combinations and illustrations, be understood so 
differently, as greatly to extend the intrinsic worth of the ac- 
quisition. It is not in the nature of things that medicinal sub- 
stances should uniformly produce a similar effect in all con- 
stitutions, or even in the same individual, at all times. ihe 
variations, the discrepancies, the unfavourable circumstances 
occurring on one occasion and not on another. must necessa- 
rily lead to widely different results. Hence the frequent fallacy 
of reputed remedies; and hence the physical impossibility of 
strict uniformity in medicinal influence, and the utter absur- 
dity of confiding in specific nustrums. 

Beyond the sphere of the first passages medicinal influence 
is precarious, and cannot be reasonably regarded as affording 
any infallible ground on which to estimate its ulterior actions. 
The sympathies naturally subsisting between the alimentary 
canal anc the system at large, are powerful enough to connect 
them together, by ties of medicinal as well as of nutritive in- 
fluence. Whether the various impressions produced by differ- 
ent medicinal substances on the stomach and intestines, are 
transmi‘ted to portions of the system possessing a correspond- 
ing susceptibility to be affected; or whether the substance ex- 
erts a direct material agency, by finding admission into the 
system, is a question involved in too much perplexity for the 
present state of physiological knowledge satisfactorily to solve. 
But this uncertainty offers no objection to the fact, that certain 
parts, whether of visceral, tabular, fibrous, or reticulated ar- 
rangements, are as it were specifically affected by the peculiar 
influence of given agents. he diversified actions of the vari- 
ous substances of the materia medica depend on this principle; 
and it is in the precise adaptation of the agent to the peculiar 
susceptibility of being affected by it, that consists the greater 
or less efficacy of all remedies in accomplishing their curative 
purposes. 

It is most clear, that no medicine can infallibly produce a 
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given effect in the variable siaie of the animal economy.— 
Wh tever harmony or aptitude for a certain influence may 
exist at one period, will be found disconcerted and inoperative 
at another; so that nothing but approximation to the precise 
effect contemplated can geverally be expected. If the morbid 
condition requiring to be remedied be founded in either ex- 
cessive or deficient excitement, in an habitual or a distempered 
state of action, in too much or too little susceptibility for be- 
ing affected by medicinal influence, the appropriate means for 
correcting either or all of these different morbid states will 
be more or less efficient, according to inherent circumstances 
of organization, or to accidental conditions of prevailing exci- 
tability. It is only by reiterated trials, close observation, and 
accumulated results, that a just conclusion can be formed of 
the real power of medicinal substances, and to what extent 
their efficacy and fallacy in relieving and curing disease may 
be safely estimated and allowed. 

Digitalis, uva ursi, and acetate of lead, have of late been 
more particularly regarded as possessing remedial powers in 
all stages of phthisis pulmonalis. That each and all of them, 
with many other articles that might be enumerated, are capa- 
ble of exerting considerable influence in allaying, and perhaps, 
in certain circumstances, even in subduing, the diseased action 
existing in that ailment, will not be denied; but that either of 
them is entitled to the reputation of being specifically efficaci- 
ous in curing that malady, is a position that may be reasonably 
doubted. Experience has not hitherto justified the early cha- 
racter respectively assigned to these remedies. They have, no 
doubt, when assiduously and discriminatively given, severally 
afforded at least palliative, if not curative, benefit in the reco- 
verable states of pulmonary consumption. But, to suppose that 
the salutary influence occasionally exerted by them should uni- 
formly take place, would be to imagine a condition of vital si- 
milarity in all relative circumstances that but rarely occurs. 
The deviations from a given standard are so constant, and of- 
ten so wide, as to preclude all reasonable expectation that the 
same effect should necessarily arise. Approaches towards it 
may, and indeed frequently are made, and in the incomplete- 
ness of the resemblance is found the want of specific efficacy. 
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The failures are as explicable as the successes, and equally rest 
on the principle of dissimilarity, more or less wfluential on 
medicinal agency obtaining in the excitable conditions of vital 
power, It is therefore wrong to reject a medicine because it is 
not uniformly available for the curative objects in view. If it 
be so in certain instances, it deserves to be retained; and trials 
should be patiently instituted, to ascertain when, and in what 
probable manner, its most salutary effects appear to be pro- 
duced. When a curative indication in the treatment of disease 
cannot be fulfilled by a medicine usually employed for that 
purpose, it is possible the deficiency may be supplied by an 
agent possessing analogous qualities; so that what was not at- 
tainable by one mode of power, may. be effected by another 
kindred one, or by a conjunction of their similar virtues.— 
Thus, digitalis will often be more efficacious when united to 
acetate of lead, and these two when in triple connexion with 
uva ursi, than when given separately. The practice of conjoin- 
ing substances in medicinal composition is vindicable on the 
ground of the insufficiency of single agents to effect the de- 
sired object. The power that may be wanting cannot always be 
supplied by an augmented dose of the same article, but by the 
combined influence of various substances, each sustaining and 
extending the other’s efficacy. 

It is precipitate and unphilosophical to propose any remedy 
as capable of acting with undeviating sameness of power. The 
requisites for such an agency have no existence in the animal 
economy; it is therefore a chimera which adequate trials re- 
fute, and never establish. ‘he highest character that can be 
justly given to a new medicine is, that it will prove less falla- 
cious than its predecessor in reputation; that it will not so of- 
ten disappoint expectation; but it must be at the same time al- 
lowed, that it can act by no means uniformly in the dissimilar 
and variable circumstances in which it will have to operate in 
different constitutions. A medicine should not be abandoned 
because it cannot effect impossibilities; but should be retained 
and upheld as an useful acquisition, when it is capable of fulfill- 
ing the curative intention with which it is given oftener than 
any other known medicine could have done. In this estimate 
of comparative worth, digitalis, cerussa acetata, and uva ursi, 
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deserve to be regarded as valuable medicines; but not of a de- 
scription to be considered as acting with either precisely simi- 
lar or infallible efficacy. 

The reputation to which the muriates of lime and barytes 
have severally aspired, for effectually relieving and curing scro- 
fulous disease, has not been warranted by experience. The ob- 
ject to be effected by their influence is too difficult to admit of 
being realized in a way that would entitle either these or any 
other agents to much reliance. To correct and repair morbid 
derangements of the glandular system, and to reinstate that 
portion of the general frame in a healthy condition, may be 
anxiously desired, but cannot be readily accomplished. Car- 
bonate of iron, cinchona, soda, cicuta, and arsenic, may re- 
spectively lay fair claim to considerable efficacy in scrofulous 
diseases; but, if any pretension be made to a direct specific or 
a uniformly curative power, the endeavour to obtain it would 
prove fallacious. Much reasonable expectation might be in- 
dulged as to the salutary influence of these different substan- 
ces; but the various and uncertain conditions in which they 
must have to operate, when subjected to trial, must necessa- 
rily render the results always too doubtful to admit of unquali- 
fied confidence. 

Eau medicinale, colchicum, white hellebore, and alkalies, 
have severally obtained a reputation more or less ephemeral, 
for relieving and curing gouty irritation. That each of these 
remedies may so affect the excitability of the system, as in 
some measure to counteract the painful sensation of arthritic 
disease, cannot be reasonably disputed; but, that either can be 
regarded as possessing specific powers in overcoming that de- 
scription of ailment, is inadmissible, on the same principle that 
we would deny a similar claim to any sort of medicine that could 
be proposed. It is the extreme uncertainty of this effect that 
should refer the pretensions of all new remedies to the test of 
actual observation, guarded by a due consideration of the im- 
probability of the same physical circumstances occurring in 
the different individuals who may be subjected to their inftu- 
ence. Unvarying uniformity is not known in any of the depart- 
meots of nature; general resemblances mark the characters of 
kindred substances; but this analogy is too loose for intrinsic 
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and unexceptionable identity. It is in this inherent dissimila- 
rity in the animal economy amidst an apparent sameness, in- 
ducing a persuasion that no influential difference could exist, 
that consists the ground on which medical remedies produce 
their dissimilar effects under apparently similar circumstances. 
In this innate organic diversity will be found an adequate ex- 
planation of the uncertainty, the insufficiency, and of what 
would occasionally appear to be the capricious or arbitrary ef- 
fects of medicines. To know the susceptibilities of vital ac- 
tion in all their original and acquired power, would be to un- 
derstand the almost infinite varicty of effect that may result 
from the same medicival agents. The discordancy which thus 
presents itscif to the observant practitioner, would suggest to 
him the importance of scrupulous attention to the power of 
medicine in different persons, that he might, at length, be en- 
abled to come to some general conclusion that would be stea- 
dily applicable to the medical purposes of the healing art. 

It is hardly conceivable, that direct specific and permanent 
efficacy will ever be produced by any particular agent, however 
high its just reputation may be, and with whatever encomiums 
its introduction to public notice may be accompanied. The 
deficiencies of one agent should be supplied by the analogous 
quality of another; and,in this mode, sufficient remedial power 
may be gathered from sources that yield similar efficacy. Like 
all other knowledge, that of medicine is progressive; and, 
were that which is worth retaining preferred to the attraction 
of novelty, and were more assiduity employed in simplifying 
and classing medicinal influence, it would be soon seen that 
useful practical acquirements are of slow growth, and can only 
result trom rigid analytical examination and unsparing critical 
inquiry. Severe and patient observation is necessary, to be en- 
abl-d correctly to appreciate the value of medicinal efficacy. 
The existing properties, whether chemical, mechanical,or me- 
dicinal, should be investigated and understood, so that a rea- 
sonable inf: rence may be drawn of what would be the proba- 
ble effect of such an agent. Close attention will also detect the 
constitutionai circumstances that may appear to be most fa- 
vourable to a given medicinal effect. When these relative pe- 
culiarities are sufficiently known, much reasonable confidence 
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may be indulged in the usual and probable result. Although 
unbounded reliance on medicinal agency may savour of empi- 
ric confidence, yet a certain extent of expectation may be 
justly held, without fear of disappointment. When remedies, 
in a very large majority of instances, on a scale of adequate 
trial, shall have vindicated their claim to specific efficacy, an 
authority sufficiently competent is afforded for depending ona 
continuance of such power. It is by this tenure that all medi- 
cines of reputed efficacy are possessed and used. Fhe ‘most 
valuable remedies known in medical practice have no higher 
title to credit than the customary manner in which they ope- 
rate beneficially. Every new medicinal substance should be 
brought to the test of experiment. It should be cautiously as- 
certained what it can effect, and in what pretension it is likely 
to fail. When practical proof has been obtained on its real 
bona fide capability, then the visionary notions of specific and 
infallible powers in certain states of disease should be correct- 
ed and restrained by the consideration, that the sameness of 
condition which is necessary to insure ap unvarying effect does 
not present; and that, therefore, such inevitable uniformity 
has no existence in any sort of medicinal operation. 

Writers of the highest authority have been unjustly regard- 
ed as case-makers, in some of the details which they have 
given of medicinal efficacy. The results of trials supposed to be 
fully sufficient to ascertain all that was necessary to be known, 
have been published of the remedial powers of various medi- 
cines. It is indeed to be regretted, that these accounts have 
not been verified, in the observation of others, to the extent 
proposed by the authors of them; yet it would be illiberal to 
suppose, that they have not been communicated, in most in- 
stances, under a clear persuasion of their truth and validity. 
The incorrectness, if any, on these occasions, would appear to 
be a too-exclusive reference to the cases in which success had 
occurred; so that the view given, instead of being a general, 
was a selected statement of the favourable issues of the trals 
that had been instituted. This is a partiality into which an 
anxious desire to advance the practical improvement of medi- 
cine is apt to betray an unguarded inquiry after facts. The 
statement indeed contains facts; but they are too insulated, and 
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form too desultory a connexion with the whole that should be 
brought under consideration, to admit of their being at all con- 
clusive of the general efficacy intended to be deduced from 
them. On these occasions it would be better to state the facts, 
and to cite unreservedly the instances of failure as well as of 
success. All the trials should be mentioned, and all the attend- 
ing circumstances should be minutely detailed, which would 
collectively present a correct practical view, not only of what 
had actually occurred, but of what would be likely invariably 
to happen in all subsequent inquiries. 

The accounts which have been lately published of the cura- 
tive efficacy of belladonna, in that afflictmgly-painful complaint 
the tic douleureux; of hydrocyanic or prussic acid, in pulmo- 
nary affections; and of colchicum, in gouty disease; cannot be 
wholly destitute of truth. They have, no doubt, respectively 
operated in a salutary manner; but yet neither of them can be 
implicitly relied on in the several ailments in which they are 
held to be curative. All medicinal efficacy should be measured 
and weighed most scrupulously; the pro et contra should be 


impartially estimated; and the real worth of the evidence be 
decided by all that is known concerning it. Impatient exami- 
nations and hasty conclusions are almost necessarily erroneous; 
whilst patient inquiry, and cautious induction from indisput- 
able facts, will as inevitably conduce to ascertain and establish 


truth. 
Taunton, May 7th, 1820. 


On a New Method of Preparing Pharmaceutical Extracts. By 
Joun T. Barry. Communicated by Dr. MARCET. 


[ From the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions—Vol. X. Part I. } 


Ir has not failed to be matter of regret with medical men, 
that many of the pharmaccutical ext acts, although prepared 
from materials of the same quality, vary considerably in their 

Vou. X. 3 M No. 40. 
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efficacy, in consequence of having suffered partial destruction 
in the process of inspissation. This has justly been attributed 
to the excess of heat employed in their preparation; and it 
seems also to be generally allowed, that the presence of at- 
mospheric air, by affording oxy gen during the process, is in- 
jurious. here are some other circumstances attending the 


common mode of evaporation, which likewise operate as minor 
causes of uncertainty in their efficacy, such as the degree of 
ayitation or stirring bestowed on the fluid; the surface exposed, 
and the depth of it in the evaporating ves-el; but especially 
the quantity operated on at a single process, as on this must 
depend the duration of the destructive causes. Considering 
ali these as concurring circumstances, we are forced to admit, 
that it is scarcely possible to produce two different parcels of 
an extract by the common method, which shall even possess 
the same efficiency. Hence, a disparity im the effects of these 
medicines does frequently occur; and independently of the 
evil arising from the use of inferior material8, this disparity is 
the ground of just objection to the use of extracts, from the 
natural reluctance a medi: al man feels to administer remedies, 
the strength of which he has no standard to ascertain; and this 
objection is rather increased by the circumstance of our being 
unable to separate, by any purifving process, the efficacious 
part of an extract from the part which has become inert. So- 
lution, crystallization, or precipitation, means which yicld us 
superior advantages in the preparation of saline and metallic 
substances, are here of no avail. It has therefore long been a 
desirable object to possess means less exceptionable tnan those 
hitherto in use, for the preparation of this class of m«dicines; 
and conceiving that amethod of my own, which has been car- 
ried into execution on a large scale, and is free from the chief 
objections to the common process, is possessed of some prac- 
tical utility, I have thought the subject would have sufficient 
weight to entitle the present communication to the attention of 
this Society. 
By the present nomenclature of pharmacy, the term ex- 
tract* is applied to the inspissated residua of vegetable solu- 


* Except in the instance of the extractum elaterii 
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tions; some of these solutions are imperfect, and the residua 
obtained from them must in every case be of a very compound 
nature. These solutions are natural, being the expressed 
juices of plants; or artificial, consisting of decoctions or infa- 
sions of vegetable substances. The menstruum in general is 
water; but of the latter description some few are alcoholic mix- 
tures. Most commonly the menstruum is intended to extract 
all the active ingredients; in a few cases it is designed to dis- 
solve but certain parts of them; and with respect to the inspis- 
sated juices, the utility which they should possess, is that of 
presenting in a concentrated and durable form, th- medicinal 
virtues of the recent juices. Our business then in forming an 
extract is to reduce to a solid state the medi: inal part of the 
solution; to withdraw the menstruum, and preserve in the resi- 
duum the same efficacy in kind and degree which the solution 
possessed, except such as depends on matter, which, in a che- 
mical sense, is volatile. And some plan which shall accomplish 
this is what we sevk; perhaps it is attainable: if however per 
fection is not to be expected, still, if a process which presents 
the means of producing the extract of uniform quality can be 
offered, it will secure what is certainly our principal object. 

In order to prevent the injurious effects of heat on medici- 
nal extracts, I proposed some years since, in conversation on 
the subject, to conduct the evaporation in vacuo. The low 
temperature at which fluids are known to boil in exhausted 
vessels, together with the supposed advantage this plan pos- 
sesses of preventing the access of oxy gen, led me to expect de- 
cidedly good effects from its execution. 

The subject selected for the first experiment was a solution 
of opium. The next was some juice of hemlock. Both of 
these were evaporated in a water-bath, the vessels having been 
exhausted by an air-pump; and the products exhibited appear- 
ances, which left no doubt of the superiority of this method 
for preparing extracts. Accordingly I decided on carrying the 
project into execution at some future day; and on shewing a 
sketch of the necessary apparatus to my partner William Al- 
len, I had the satisfaction of finding that his opinion supported 
my own. Soon afterwards it was submitted to my friend Dr. 
Marcet, who not only gave it his approbation, but so strenu- 
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ously advised its adoption, that it was concluded to have 
the vessels constructed on a large scale. It is remarkable, that 
only a short time before the large apparatus was made, this 
gentleman received from Professor Jaenisch, of Moscow, a 
communication on the same subject, proposing to prepare ex- 
tracts in vacuo. Dr. Marcet thought it proper, on that occasion, 
to advise my not being informed of the plan of the Moscow 
Professor, till my own apparatus was finished. 

To persons acquainted with the process of Edward C. How- 
ard for refining sugar, and for which he took out a patent, it 
may appear that [ have but small claim to invention, for pro- 
posing a very similar process to obtain extracts. The two 
kinds of apparatus are however materially different. I employ 
no pump, or machinery, but produce the exhaustion wholly by 
steam; and the vacuum is maintained in my vessels by immer- 
sion of the whole in water.* The difficulty with which air is 
prevented from finding its way into exhausted vessels, seems 
the chief impediment to conducting evapofation in vacuo.— 
This difficulty, by the simple expedient just mentioned, is com- 
pletely remedied. The apparatus being thus rendered easy of 
management and less expensive, appeared likely to be em- 
ployed in some other large manufactures, such as sugar-refin- 
ing and colour-making; and on that account I have been in- 
duced to take out a patent for it. It is, however, to be recol- 
lected by this Society, that I have declined having a patent for 
its pharmaceutical products. Chemists, desirous of inspissa- 
ting extracts in vacuo, are therefore at liberty to do it in any 
apparatus differing from that which has been made the subject 
of my patent; and thus these substances may continue the ob- 
jects of fair competition as to quality and price. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantageous circumstances which 
generally attend inspissation in the open air, [ have little doubt 
that many of the extracts might be obtained in that way, of 
very superior, though perhaps not of uniform strength, by 
complying with certain conditions, which are, however, suited 


* This idea, original with myself, was some time since publicly made use of for a 
particular object; and lest I should be supposed to hav. borrowed it from the inven- 
tion aliuded to, IT may here take leave to say, that its adoption, in that instance, 
was the result of my own advice. 
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only to the scale of philosophica! experiment, or to the consump- 
tion of an individual practitioner. But it is well known that 
the trouble attendant on these preparations, renders it much 
more convenient to purchase than to make them. Hence it has 
become the business of the druggist to supply extracts; and 
making them on a scale proportionate to his demand, he is 
obliged, in order to produce rapid evaporation, to subject 
them to a temperature, little, if at all, short of 212°, one that 
seems to be decidedly injurious. This happens even when the 
steam-bath or the water-bath is employed; and extracts so pre- 
pared must still be considered as having been partially sub- 
jected to the contingencies before-mentioned. In fact, it may 
be stated on good authority, that extract of rhubarb, for in- 
stance, when inspissated in vacuo, is fully twice as effective as 
when boiled down in the open air over steam. 

Any improved method then for extract to become really 
useful must be adapted to the large scale of manufacture; and 
this is one of the features of the method which I propose; for 
it admits of being carried into effect to almost any extent, and 
with a proportionate diminution of cost. 

As perhaps it will be satisfactory to the Society to form for 
themselves a judgment upon the fitness of the method I have 
adopted, and of the apparatus by which it is carried into ef- 
fect, I propose here to describe them both. The mode of pro- 
curing the vacuum, and the manner of maintaining it, have al- 
ready been mentioned. The degree of exhaustion is of course 
judged of by the column which is supported in the mercurial 
gage; and I think it will excite some surprise, when it is stated, 
that although no pump is employed, yet that column is often at 
a height of 28 inches during rapid ebullition. In fact, it is 
common to operate with a column not two inches less than the 
barometer of the day, and at such times the temperature of the 
boiling fluid is below 100° Fahrenheit, often at 95°; and I am 
satisfied, that by certain improvemcnts this temperature may 
be reduced to less than 90° in the ordinary process of manu- 
facture. The vessels employed in the apparatus first put up, 
were two, the one of cast iron, polished on its inner suriace, 
serving as the evaporating pan, and situated in a woter-hach, 
may be called a sti//. The head of it leads into the second ves- 
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sel, which is a large copper sphere, about three times as large 
as the other, and surrounded at pleasure by cold water; it may 
be called the receiver In the pipe which connects these two 
is a lorge stop-cock, by which their communication with each 
ot. er can be suspended. The manner of setting it to work is 
this: the juice or infusion is introduced through a large open- 
ing into the polished iron still, which is then closed, made 
air-tight, and covered with water. The stop-cock which leads 
to the receiver is also shut. n order to produce the vacuum, 
stea_ is allowed to rush through the copper sphere, until it 
has expelled all the air, tor which five minutes is commonly 
sufficient: this is known to be effected by the steam issuing un- 
condensed. At that instant the copper sphere is closed, and 
the steam shut off, and then cold water admitted upon its ex- 
ternal surface. The vacuum thus produced in the copper 
sphere, which contained about four-fifths of the air of the 
whole apparatus, is now partially transferred to the still by 
opening the intermediate stop-cock. Thus four-fifths of the 
air in the still rushes into the sphere, and the stop-cock being 
shut again, a second exhaustion is effected by steam in the 
same way as the first was: after which a momentary commu- 
nication is again allowed between the iron still and the re- 
ceiver; by this means four-fifths of the air remaining after the 
former exhaustion is expelled. These exhaustions repeated 
five or six times, are usually found sufficient to raise the mer- 
curial columo to the height before-mentioned. The water- 
bath in which the iron still is immersed, is now to be heated 
until the fluid that is to be inspissated begins to boil, which is 
known by inspection through a window inthe apparatus, made 
by. fastening on air-tight a prece of very strong glass; and the 
temperature, at which the boiling is kept up, is determined by 
a thermometer. Ebullition is continued until the fluid is in- 
spissated to the proper degree of consistence, which also is to- 
lerably judged of by its appearance through the glass window. 
I prefer taking for a single operation, as much juice or infu- 
sion as will keep the apparatus employed for nearly the 
whole day. When inspissated sufficiently,* the residuum 


* It frequently happens that the extract has become too stiff; but this is easily re- 
medied by gently warming it, and kneading it with sufficient water. 
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which we denommate extract, is taken out and is fit for 
use. 

Ou comparing the temperature employed for ebullition in 
vacuo with that generally in use, we are led to expect a consi- 
derable difference in the sensible qualiiies of extracts. With 
some this is the case ina very striking degree. The extract of 
hemlock is an example; its taste and s.nell are remarkably 
different, as is the colour both of the soluble and feculent 
parts; it also possesses an extraordinary degree of tenacity, a 
property which is not generally found in the common extract; 
and it abounds so much with crystallized matter as to produce 
a gritty sensation when rubbed between the fingers. The ex- 
tract of belladonna contains a large quantity of crystals of some 
kind of salt; but I have not succeeded in procuring either of 
these in a separate state, so as to give them an examination. 
In some attempts to obiain them pure, and more particularly 
to discever whether morphia (the new vegetable alkali) was 
traceable in the narcotic extracts, | became acquainted with 
the singular fact, that phosphoric acid in a soluble state is to 
be found in all the extracts. On further extending the investi- 
gation, it was ascertained that this acid, besides that portion 
of it which exists as phosphate of lime, is contained iv a vast 
variety of vegetables. It would be rather foreign to the sub- 
ject of this paper to enumerate the substances that were tried, 
but [ may just mention, that all those vegetables which are cul- 
tivated seem to contain phosphoric salt in great abundance. 

The extract of taraxacum is another remarkable instance of 
the difference in the sensible qualities of these preparations; 
instead of being sweet to the taste and high-coloured, like that 
prepared in the common wav, it is bitter and extremely pale 
when fresh made; its taste much resembles that of the plan: it- 
self. With respect to the strength of extracts made in vacuo, I 
have not vet gained sufficient information tu be able to present 
a view of the relative proportions which they bear to the com- 
mon extracts; but I have been informed by several medical 
friends, who have given them a trial, that they find them ma- 
terially stronger.* Perhaps some gentlemen will consider the 


* I deem it almost indispensable to state, that the inereased activity of extracts 
when prepared by this new method, makes it imperative on those who compound 
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subject sufficiently deserving of investigation, to collect such a 
statement of cases as will enable them to present to the Soci- 
ety, the relative doses. I shall be glad to offer for the accept- 
ance of such, specimens of any kind, which they may be in- 
clined to make use of. 

Plough Court, Lombard street, 
25th of 5th month (May), 1820. 



































Tron still, or evaporating-pan. 

Water-bath. 

Steam-pipe to heat this bath. 

Thermometer indicating the internal temperature. 

One of the covers, in which is a glass aperture. 

Pipe leading from the still to the receiver. 

Mercurial column to measure the degree of exhaustion, 

Stop-cock. 

Coek for admission of air. 

Reeeiver in the refrigerating vessel. 

Cock for drawing off the condensed water. 
M Cock for admitting steam when the air is to be expelled. 
N_ Pipe leading from the steam-boiler. 


medicines to continue using the old kind, except where extracts prepared in vacue 
are specially prescribed, 
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Observations on the Diseases of the Teeth. By Tomas BELL, 
Esq. F.L.S. Communicated by Mr. Travers. 


[ From the Medico-Chirargical Transactions—Vol. X. Part I.] 


AT a period when every department of the profession, and 
almost every disease has its particular votaries, it is much to be 
regretted that so little has been done towards affording a cor- 
rect history of the diseases of the Teeth, and the parts con- 
nected with them. Some of them remain even yet undescribed, 
and others, though occasionally adverted to, are but little under- 
stood. Yet when the importance of the organs themselves both 
to our comfort and health is considered, as well as the conse- 
quences which frequently result from the neglect of them, 
whatever tends to the elucidation of their diseases, or points 
out the means of their prevention or cure, will not, it is‘pre- 
sumed, be thought unworthy the notice of the profession. 

The admission of the fact that the teeth possess vitality is 
essential, before we can possibly account for some of their 
morbid appearances. I believe that this theory is now gene- 
rally received amongst those physiologists who have paid 
any attention to the subject; there are however still some 
men of high and deserved celebrity who hold the contrary 
opinion. Mr. Lawrence considers “ the vascularity of the 
teeth, a doctrine refuted by every circumstance in the forma+ 
tion, structure and diseases of these organs;”* and Monsieur 
Blainvillet distinguishes the tooth itself (* /a vraie dent’) by 
the words “la partie morte.” ‘This hypothesis was also very 
lately taught in one of the first medical schools in the world. 

I shall not now enter into the numerous arguments which 
may be adduced in proof of the position that the teeth are, 
strictly speaking, organized; although I am convinced that this 
would not be difficult, either on the ground of analogy or ex- 
periment. I shall content myself with mentioning two simple 
and decisive facts, which neither require illustration, nor will 
allow of controversy. 


* Blumenbach’s Comp. Anat. translated by Lawrence, p. 67, note (QO). 
T Nouveau Dictionnaire d’Histoire Naturelle, &c. Art. ** Dents.” 


Vou. X. 3N No. 40. 
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CASE. a 


Mr. » a Medical gentleman in London, re- 
quested me to extract the second molaris, on the right 
side of the lower jaw. He had for some time past been 
suffering the most excruciating pain, which still continued; 
and which, although not exactly of the nature of common 
toothach arising from caries, was at times so severe as to 
be almost intolerable. He stated, that some months previqgs- 
ly he had taken cold, and had the usual symptoms of inflam- 
Maticn in the membrane of a tooth; since which time he had 
rarely had any interval of ease. The alveolar process and gum 
had undergone absorption, so that the fangs were in part ex- 
posed; and although there was not any extcrnal appearance of 
disease in the tooth, yet as it was productive of so much paim 
and had become so loose as to be totally useless, I immedi- 
ately determined on its extraction, which occasioned as much 
pain as usually attends the operation. I then sawed the crown 
of the tooth through transversely, in order to ascertain if the 
state of the membrane would afford any satisfactory explana- 
tion of the symptoms, and found a cavity formed in the bony 
substance of the tooth, communicating with the natural cavity, 
and filled with pus. There was not the slightest appearance of 
that softness and discoloration which essentially characterize 
caries; on the contrary the texture of the surrounding bone 
remaived unchanged, and possessed a remarkably firm and 
healthy appearance. There is but one way of accounting 
for this. Here was a distinct case of abscess formed in 
the bone of a tooth; the membrane had been inflamed, sup- 
puration followed, and the pressure of the pus occasioned 
absorption. How could this take place in an unorganized 
structure? The other fact to which I alluded, occurred 
to a friend of mine, who had a small portion of enamel splin- 
tered off from the anterior surface of an incisor, so that a very 
minute point of the bone was exposed. Touching this point 
with any sharp instrument, occasions pain of the most pungent 
kind, although there is not the least general tenderness in the 
tooth itself. 

Caries, the most common disease of the teeth, can only be 
explained by admitting their vitality. Some of the observa- 
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tions of the late Mr. Fo€ on this disease are not only obscure 
but inconsistent, and I shall take the liberty of making a few 
remarks on the subject, with the hope of in some measure 
elucidating it. 

“The proximate cause of caries,” says Mr. Fox,* “ ap- 
pears to be an inflammation in the bone of the tooth, which, 
on account of its peculiar structure, terminates in mortifica- 
tion.” In the next page he endeavours to explain the mode in 
which this effect of inflammation takes place, by saying, 
“ when the membrane” lining the cavity “ becomes inflamed, 
it separates from the bone, and the death of the tooth is the 
consequence. That this is the proximate cause of caries ap- 
pears highly probable,” &c. Now that the inflammation in 
these cases would not be confined exclusively either to the 
membrane or to the tooth itself, is sufficiently obvious irom 
their intimate connexion. The teeth, although organized, cer- 
tainly possess less living power than any other part of the 
body, and therefore cannot recover from the effects of severe 
inflammatigfipand mortification or caries of some part of the 
crown is the consequence. But should the inflammation be 
sufficient tofally to destroy the connexion between the mem- 
brane and the tooth, then the whole tooth loses its vitality at 
once, and in some cases remains in the jaw, not having th. ap- 
pearance of caries, though it altogether becomes considerably 
darkened. This view of the subject will, I think, account for 
the fact, that the fang is less liable to that kind of mortification 
which is understood by the term caries than the crown; for as 
the fang appears to be originally possessed of a somewhat 
higher degree of vitality,f it is consequently better able to re- 
sist the effects of inflammation; but when it does lose its vita- 
lity, it is from its connexion with the system being destroved, 
and its source of nourishment cut off by the separation of the 
membrane. 

On the same principle we may explain another striking cir- 
cumstance; that caries invariably commences at the external 


* Diseases of the Teeth, p. 12. 

t It is to be remembered that in addition to the membrane lining the internal 
cavity, the fang is also externally covered by its proper periosteum, which is inti- 
mately connected with it by innumerable vessels. 
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part of the bone, immediately under the enamel; for it may be 
reasonably concluded, that the more internal part being imme- 
diately connected with the membrane which supplies it with 
vessels and nerves, would be more highly organized than the 
external, and longer resist the effects of inflammation. 

It is upon the same theory that I would attempt an explana- 
tion of the certain and regular progress of caries. A portion of 
the tooth is killed in consequence-of severe inflammation, and 
of course becomes an extraneous body. In order to effect its 
removal, an increased action is set up in the contiguous por- 
tion, as in caries of bones; but here is the essential difference 
in its effects upon these two varieties of structure. For the rea- 
son before alluded to, viz. the imperfect organization of a 
tooth, this increased action itself causes the death of that part 
in which it is excited, and in this manner one portion after 
another is destroyed. Thus the same process, which in more 
highly organized bones is the means which nature adopts to 
remove an extraneous portion and get rid of the disease, be- 
comes in this instance the cause of its continuedand irreme- 


diable extension. 


I believe then that inflammation and mechanical injury are 
the ondy causes of caries: and I thus differ from those who as- 
sert, that mere contact of a carious tooth occasions disease in 
one which was previously healthy. It is of importance that 
the truth or error of this opinion should be ascertained, and I 
shall therefore state the reasons which have led me to reject it; 
for it has been so universally believed, that even men of science 
and observation have suffered it to pass as an established fact, 
without considering whether a more philosophical and correct 
explanation may not be afforded of those circumstances which 
have given rise to it. 

The whole crown of the tooth, that part in which caries al- 
most always commences, is completely enveloped in a cover- 
ing of enamel, which is composed of phosphate of lime. Now 
as caries originates in the bony substance, it is clear, that for 
disease to be produced from any merely external cause, ei- 
ther chemical or mechanical destruction of the enamel must 
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first take place. But there is no agent evolved during the de- 
composition of a carious tooth, which can in any possible man- 
ner act upon the enamel; therefore the mere contact of a de- 
cayed tooth cannot affect a healthy one. 

Still the circumstance is so common of disease occurring in 
two teeth situated close together, as to render it desirable to 
discover some less objectionable mode of accounting for it. I 
believe then that it arises from one of two causes. In the first 
place, it is reasonable to conclude, that any cause producing 
inflammation and consequent caries in any one tooth, would 
with equal probability have the same effect on the one in con- 
tact with it; and as one may be expected to have suffered more 
severely than the other, it would the more speedily show 
symptoms of decay, and thus be supposed to produce the caries 
which should shortly after show itself in its immediate neigh- 
bour. 

The other cause to which I referred, is the pressure of the 
two teeth against each other, by which the enamel of both be- 
comes more or less mechanically broken down at the point of 
contact, and thus the bony substance in both is more exposed 
to the action of the common cause of caries. 


A considerable effusion of adhesive matter around the fang 
now and then occurs in consequence of severe inflammation. 
It appears to be thrown out from the vessels of the periosteum, 
and sometimes produces very distressing symptoms, which 
may perhaps be best illustrated by the following well marked 
case. 

A gentleman some months since requested me to remove a 
molar tooth of the lower jaw, which gave him the most into- 
lerable pain, darting in paroxysms from the tooth along the 
lower jaw, and towards the ear. The tooth was loosened and 
somewhat raised in the socket, and pressure so much augment- 
ed the pain that mastication was rendered impracticable. The 
disease was attributed by the patient to exposure to cold; and 
as no appearance of disease in the substance of the tooth itself 
could be discovered, I should have hesitated to extract it, 
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were it not for the extreme severity of the pain, and my pa- 
tient’s earnest entreaties. The lower part of the fang was 
found completely enveloped in a thick coating of adhesive 
matter, the result of a very high degree of inflammation. 
In other respects the tooth appeared healthy. 

In a few days, however, all the molares of that side, both in 
the upper and lower jaw, were affected in a similar manner, 
and to as great a degree as the one I had extracted; they were 
in the same way raised somewhat above their natural level in 
the jaw, and prodnced equally severe pain on pressure; the 
face was much swelled, the submaxillary glands enlarged, the 
gums highly inflamed, and the most violent pain extended 
along the jaws, behind the ear, and over the forehead. Instead 
of complying with his reiterated entreaties to remove several 
of the teeth, I scarified the gums freely, and ordered a brisk 
purgative and an abstemious plan of diet. The next day, find- 
ing that he was not relieved, I ordered some leeches to be ap- 
plied to the gums, to the external part of the cheek, and base 
of the lower jaw, a blister to be placed behind the ear, and that 
the bowels should be freely evacuated. Perseverance for a day 
or two in this plan totally removed the inflammation, and its 
consequences speedily disappeared; the teeth became as firm 
as ever, and in a short time he could masticate on that side as 
well as before the disease took place. 

There is no doubt that in such cases as this the inflamma- 
tion, if not timely checked, would terminate in suppuration. 
The appearances above described, may therefore be consider- 
ed as constituting the first stage of those abscesses which are 
not unfrequently formed at the extremity of the fang, and 
which occasionally produce extensive disease of the alveolar 
processes and gums. If this be correct, a former opinion, that 
they arise exclusively from the irritation produced either by 
caries, or by a fang remaining as an extraneous body in the 
socket, must be erroneous; for, in the case above alluded to, 
not one of the teeth was in the least degree affected with 
caries. 

The appearances which these abscesses assume are various. 
But the most remarkable specimen I have seen, is one which 
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was given me by my friend Mr. Wickender, of Birming- 
ham, consisting of a double sac at the extremity of the fang 
the portions being distinct from each other, and each appa- 
rently connected with the canal in the fang, which is probably 
in this case also double. 


It appears, then, that the diseases which have been men- 
tioned, however they may differ from each other in their na- 
ture, have but one common cause, namely, INFLAMMATION; 
and that were early attention paid to this circumstance, and 
degisive means had recourse to for its removal, much pain, 
and much subsequent disease might be prevented. From the 
dense structure of the teeth, there is no possibility of their 
yielding in the slightest degree to. the increased thickness of 
the membrane when inflamed; and from their being less pers 
fectly organized than any other part, absorption goes on with 
extreme tardiness, even where it occurs at all. From these 
considerations it will appear important to prevent the occur- 
rence of inflammation, or to remove it as speedily as possible. 
Asa general rule, whatever produces pain in the teeth must be 
ultimately injurious. Taking food or liquors, the temperature 
of which is either much above or much below the standard 
heat of the body, is the most common cause of disease; and 
although such particulars may appear trifling, yet to those who 
havéseen much of the effects produced by these diseases, and 
the anxiety and regret of those who either still suffer from 
them, or have been deprived of their teeth at an early period 
of life, the importance of any hints which may at all contri- 
bute to their preservation, will be evident. 

I am aware that the opinions which I have given in the 
course of the foregoing observations, are, in many respects, 
different from those previously held on these subjects; but I 
have been careful not to make assertions upon any grounds 
short of actual observation. My aim has been to induce addi- 
tional attention to a subject which appears to me to possess 
considerable interest, and thus to lessen, in some small degree, 
the extreme frequency of diseases of the teeth, which often 
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as would render the perforator necessary, even if there were 
no impediment from the tumor. After much consideration, 
therefore, my proposition of puncturing the tumor was reject- 
ed, and it was determined to employ the perforator, if at the 
end of six hours no advantage was obtained from the natural 
pains. 

At eight o’clock P. M. Mr. Hanbury made a free opening 
into the cranium, and evacuated some of its contents. Both 
he and I then tried to separate the bones, but we found the tu- 
mor so much in our way, as to frustrate all our endeavours, 
We therefore determined to wait several hours, hoping that 
the pains, which were moderately strong, and recurred rogue 
larly, might force the head lower into the pelvis. A‘ the end 
of twenty hours the head was sufficiently descended to allow 
Mr. H. to fix a blunt hook over the lower jaw, and thus he 
was enabled to exert a regular and steady extracting force, by 
which he at length succeeded in bringing the head into the 
world. Having gained this advantage, he endeavoured, by 
the increased power thus afforded, to extract the body of the 
child, but so great a degree of putrefaction had by this time 
taken place, that the vertebra and integuments gave way, and 
the head was separated from the trunk. In this situation I 
again saw the patient, and assisted to bring down the shoul- 
ders and complete the delivery. After various ineffectual at- 
tempts the right arm was extracted, and we hoped by means 
of this to draw the thorax lower, but the arm likewise gave 
way, and was separated from the shoulder-joint. The removal 
of this, however, facilitated the extraction of the left arm, and, 
ultimately by fixing a crotchet between the ribs, and making 
an opening intothe distended abdomen, so as to discharge the 
fetid air and water which it contained, the delivery was effect- 
ed, and the placenta was at the same time expelled. 

The entire duration of this labour was upwards of ninety 
hours, and forty-one hours elapsed after the cranium was per- 
forated, before the delivery was completed. Mrs. Franklin 
remained for a long time in a state of extreme danger, and 
her recovery was very tedious and interrupted: the unremit- 
ting care and atiention of Mr. Hanbury could not prevent a 
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stillicidium urine, the consequence of her long sufferings, un- 
der which she still labours. 

It has fallen to my lot to witness very many cases of deli- 
very, after perforating the cranium, but infinitely more diffi- 
culty was experienced in this than in any other which has oc- 
eurred w:chin my knowledge. This difficulty was attributable, 
I am fully persuaded, to the bulk of the tumor, and not to dis- 
tortion of the pelvic bones; and I still think, that to have punce- 
tured the tumor at an early period of the labour, would have 
been justifiable and good practice. 


* Case II. 


February 23, 1815, Mrs. Cobb, a patient of the Westmin- 
ster General Dispensary, upward of forty years of age, in la- 
bour of her first child, was attended by Mrs. Terry, avery in- 
telligent midwife; who, finding an extraordinary fulness occu- 
pying the hollow of the sacrum, sent to me for advice and as- 
sistance. 

On examination, [ found a tumor, tense, elastic, lobulated 
on its surface, of an oval circumscribed figure, situated be- 
tween the vagina and rectum, but rather inclined to the left 
side of the pelvis. Conceiving that this was a displaced ova- 
rium, and that it contained a fluid, I was desirous that it 
should be punctured, being well convinced that there was not 
room for an entire child to pass; but I hoped, if the tumor 
could be diminished, that the child might be born alive. Un- 
der this impression, I requested my friend and colleague, Mr. 
Chevalier, then surgeon to that charitable institution, to see 
the patient, and give his opinion of the propriety of such an 
operation; and as he agreed with me as to the probability of 
success, it was decided to make the puncture. 

It now became a question whether the tumor should be 
punctured through the vagina, as had been done in the case of 
Dr. John Ford’s patient,* and by Mr. Park, of Liverpool,} or 
through the rectum; but it was thought that some advantages 
would accrue from puncturing through the rectum, and there 
the opening was made. 


* Denman’s Introduction to Midwifery, chap. x. sect. 7. 
t+ Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. II, p. 299. 
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There was no great difficulty in performing this operation, 
but on withdrawing the trocar we were disappointed, in not 
perceiving any discharge through the canula; this therefore 
was removed, and its extremity was then discovered to be 
clogged up with a substance of greyish white colour, of a gra- 
nulated texture and of the consistence of honey. Though the 
contents of the tumor were thus ascertained to be too much 
inspissated to pass through the canula of a trocar, yet we hoped 
that when the head was forced into the lower pelvis, the pres- 
sure on the tumor would be so great as to occasion a discharge 
through the aperture of some of its contents, and thus dimi- 
nish its size, and ultimately permit the labour to be termi- 
nated, by the natural efforts which were renewed every five 
minutes. 

A. three o’clock P. M. no material alteration was observed. 
The head of the child, however, had descended somewhat 
lower,so that the fonianelle could be felt close to the os uteri; 
the countenance, tongue, and pulse all gave evidence that no 
mischief was likely to result from longer delay, and therefore 
we left her till the evening. 

At 10 P. M. the tumor was much altered in shape, being 
more diffused and softer, offering less resistance on pressure; 
whence we concluded that some of its contents had been eva- 
cuated, though no positive proofs of this were to be obtained. 
The os tince was more dilated, the head of the child nearly 
haif uncovered and considerably lower: its motions had been 
distinctly felt by the mother in the course of the evening.— 
The patient, however, was much exhausted; the pains were 
less beneficial, and altogether the symptoms indicated the im- 
probability of the delivery being terminated, unless by artifi- 
cial assistance. Still there appeared no positive necessity for 
immediate recourse to the perforator, and it was therefore 
determined to leave her for the night under the care of her 
midwife, upon whose judgment I could depend to send me in- 
formation, if any unpleasant symptoms should arise. 

February 24, at noon, she was visited again by Mr. Cheva- 
lier, Dr. Ley, Mr. Cornwall, and myself; we found her rather 
more spent than last night, yet she had got some sleep, which 
had somewhat refreshed her. The tumor was rather more di- 
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minished, but the head of the child was not at all advanced. 
As she had passed no urine, the catheter was introduced, and 
about half a pint was drawn off. 

As it was manifest that more delay would only add to the 
hazard of the case, it was now determined to use the perfora- 
tor, and if possible finish the delivery. The perforation was 
easily effected, but the unyielding state of the os uteri pre- 
vented for the present the extraction of the head; this was, 
therefore, obliged to be delayed for several hours, till greater 
dilatability in this part should take place, and the bones of the 
cranium should be more easily separable. At the end of six 
hours Dr. Ley accompanied me to the patient’s residence, 
when we succeeded in breaking down and extracting with our 
fingers, the parietal bones, and in about two hours brought 
the child into the world. 

For some time before the head was extracted, the tumor 
had ceased to be felt, and after delivery it was not to be dis- 
covered; it was probable, therefore, that it had become more 
emptied, and had finally ascended above the brim of the pel- 
vis, as the uterus had contracted. 

The child was moderately large, the head much ossified, 
and the forehead turned towards the pubes. 

Mrs. Cobb had a tedious and difficult recovery, if indeed it 
could be termed a recovery. For many wecks she was confin- 
ed to her room, afterwards she was just able to crawl about 
by the help of a stick, but felt almost continual pain and unea- 
siness in the loins; she was much constipated, the abdomen 
became tumefied, and frequently was extremely tense. For 
these several complaints various modes of relief were tried 
with transient benefit; had her condition of life allowed of 
using more expensive means of cure, it is probable that more 
good would have been done, but she was in extreme poverty, 
and though many charitable persons contributed to make her 
situation as comfortable as possible, yet of course much was 
necessarily left undone. 

In the summer she went into the country, where, I am in- 
formed, more decided evidences of ascites showed themselves, 
but by the exhibition of some powerful diuretics these symp- 
toms were removed. After an interval of several months she 
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returned to town greatly emaciated, and worn down by daily 
exacerbations of hectic fever, which at length released her 
from her sufferings about eighteen months after her delivery. 

On examination after death, marks of chronic inflammation 
of the abdomen were every where apparent. The ovarium, si- 
tuated nearly in its proper position, was, together with the 
neighbouring parts, agglutinated into a mass of disease: when 
removed, the ovarium itself was about the size of a small le- 
mon, and contained a granulated sebaceous kind of matter; 
there was no hair in it, nor osseous substance, except a single 
piece of bone, apparently a tooth, which was lying loose 
among the sebaceous matter, unattached to any other part; the 
other ovarium was healthy; the pelvis was well formed, and 
could have opposed no material obstacle to the birth. 

This case resembles a good deal that which occurred to Dr. 
John Ford, as related by Dr. Denman, in which the tumor 
was punctured through the vagina, and the child was expelled 
alive by the natural efforts. “ This patient recovered from 
her lying-in, but some time after becoming hectic, she died 
at the end of about six months, though from the symptoms it 
did not appear that the fever was occasioned either by the dis- 
ease or the operation. This patient was not examined after 
death.” * 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted in Mrs. Cobb’s case, when 
the contents of the tumor were found to be so thick as not to 
be discharged through the puncture, that we did not proceed 
to make a more free incision, but we were cautious of being 
too bold in performing an operation hitherto but little known; 
and as i: -''© not seem impossible to deliver by lessening the 
head, we ti -:@ht that the method pursued was, on the whole, 
the most judicious and proper. 


* Thus is this case stated by Dr. Denman, who says he received the history from 
Dr. Ford himself. I have in my possession a MS. copy of the lectures of Drs. Os- 
borne and Clarke, taken in 1789, in which a different account is given, on what au- 
thority does not appear. It says, “the tumor was punctured, and the child was born 
safe; the woman died of a fever which came on, and after death the rectum was 
found punctured. The puncture was mace with scissors; had a proper instrument 
been used, probably that would not have happened.” 
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Case III. 


March 21, 1816, Mrs. Barnes, midwife to the parish of St. 
George, Hanover Square, sent for me to Mrs. Breechford, a 
poor woman, who had been many hours in labour of her third 
child. In this case there was a tumor lying below the projec- 
tion of the sacrum, but not occupying much of its concavity; 
it was neither so large, so much circumscribed, nor so incom- 
pressible as in the other instances that I-had witnessed. The 
pains were acting very powerfully, and I observed, that as the 
head of the child was forced down, the tumor yielded and be- 
came flattened against the back of the pelvis. I deter- 
mined, therefore, to try whether I could not, by my fin- 
gers, raise it above the brim of the pelvis, and introducing 
my hand I succeeded with very little difficulty in removing it, 
and thus procured room for the head to pass, which in less 
than an hour was protruded through the os externum. The 
child was alive and healthy. 

This patient had a good recovery, and still continues well, 
not having been pregnant since. I should not have thought 
this tumor ovarian, but from the possibility of raising it above 
the brim of the pelvis, which could hardly have been accom- 
plished, except with an encysted tumor. 


Case IV. 


The following case was communicated to me by my very in- 
genious friend, Mr. Alfred Hardwick, of Epsom, who was 
called to inspect the body after death, and who very obligingly 
sent me the parts for a preparation. 

Mrs. Shorter, having been in pain at intervals since Satur- 
day, June 7th, 1817, became so much worse on Wednesday, 
the 11th, as to send for her accoucheur, who found the os ute- 
ri fully dilated, and the head resting upon the pubes; he disco- 
vered also a considerable and firm tumor pressed into the va- 
gina, which appeared to be situated between it and the rectum, 
as a finger passed into each embraced a large portion of it; her 
pains were regular though not strong. Next day no material 
alteration being perceived, a consultation was requested. The 
gentleman consulted, considering the tumor of a compressible 
nature, thought that by keeping it back, should strong pains 
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come on, the child might probably be protruded by the na- 
tural efforts, and therefore advised to wait. 

Friday, 13th. She had some sleep towards morning, her 
strength and spirits good, but her stomach was sick; she took 
diluting nourishment, and had, at her own request, a little ale. 
In the evening the sickness went off; the pains were less fre- 
quent through the day; her pulse was good, and she was free 
from restlessness. 

Saturday, 14th. She had enjoyed comfortable sleeps, had 
taken and continued to take plenty of nourishment, and her 
pains were much stronger; under these circumstances sanguine 
hopes were entertained of a happy termination of the labour. 

At half past five in the evening, upon examination, the head 
was found to be removed, and the part presenting to be the 
right shoulder. The pulse was diminished in force; it was now 
agreed in consultation to turn the child by bringing down the 
feet. The delivery of the body of the child was shortly accom- 
plished, but the operator was foiled in repeated attempts to 
bring away the head, though he employed the blunt hook and 
crotchet; at length, however, it was accomplished by means of 
the last instrument. Unfortunately, most alarming symptoms 
took place immediately after delivery; before the placenta 
could be extracted, deglution became obstructed, syncope 
came on, and death closed the scene in less than half an hour. 

The body was opened twenty-four hours after death. The 
bladder was enormously distended, containing several pints of 
urine; and, from its flaccid state, had probably lost all con- 
tractile power previous to dissolution. The uterus had but 
partially contracted; it was brought forwards with a view of ex- 
amining the posterior surface; the whole fundus was dark-co- 
loured and gorged with blood. On cutting through the reflec- 
tion of the peritoneum which passes from the rectum, the knife 
accidentally wounded the tumor, and some of its contents es- 
caped. The tumor was situated between the cervix uteri and 
the rectum, forming a cushion in the hollow of the sacrum, the 
superior portion rising an inch or more above the projecting 
part of that bone; its shape was elliptical, flattened at the ante- 
rior and posterior surfaces by the pressure it had suffered; its 
size was that of a large orange, or the head of a fetus at six 
months; it was contained in a cyst, apparentiy formed of the 
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peritoneal reflection at its superior part, and of the cellular 
membrane, connecting the rectum and vagina. Jt was not ova- 
rian; the ovaria being still visible, of their proper size and in 
their natural situation, with regard to the uterus. From its bulk, 
the rectum was nearly surrounded by it, and the anterior por- 
tion of the rectum was inseparably connected to the tumor; the 
whole mass was soft and compressible, and although the cyst 
was in most parts very thin, it had not given way by the force 
employed in the delivery. 

The contents of the tumor were regularly disposed in lay- 
ers, the concave surface of one portion being exactly adapted 
to the convex surface of the next; and the diameter of each 
about the breadth of a sixpence; their colour resembied tallow, 
and they appeared to consist of adipocerous matter. 

There was nothing else observed upon dissection that re- 
quires to be mentioned. 

This woman was about forty-four years of age at the time 
of her death. She had been delivered of six children. In her 
first and sixth labours the forceps were used, but no tumor ex- 
isted at the time of her former labour (the sixth) in 1812, “at 
least none that could be detected by the finger in a common 
examination.” 





~ The alteration in the position of the child, viz. its conversion 
from a head to a shoulder presentation, induced the accou- 
cheurs to bring down the feet, a practice which in some similar 
cases has been unsuccessfully adopted. M. Baudelocque and 
Professor Van Doeveren, as I have already remarked,* at- 
tempted turning, but in both cases the mothers and children 
were lost. My friend, Mr. Howship, has favoured me with 
an account of another fatal case, in which the child was turn- 
ed; the statement he accidentally met with in looking over the 
MSS. notes of the late Mr. Henry Watson, surgeon to the 
Westminster Infirmary, in the possession of Mr. Heaviside. 
“July 30, 1766, Dr. Mackenzie was mentioning a case, 
where, after searching a great while for the os tince, they at 
last found it lying under the os pubis, being pushed forward 


* Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. IIT. 
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instead of lying backwards, towards the sacrum. The belly 
was very large. The woman was delivered with the greatest 
difficulty, for after the feet had been brought down, something 
still prevented the head from being delivered; however, at last, 
after great fatigue both to the operator and patient, the child 
was brought away, and the woman died next day. 

** On examining the body, it was found that a large dropsi- 
cal ovarium, falling into the pelvis behind the uterus, had turn- 
ed the os tince into that unusual and unfavorable situation.” 

The operation of turning seems very ill adapted to relieve a 
case in which the capacity of the pelvis is so much intrenched 
upon, as in that where an elastic tumor fills up the hollow of 
the sacrum; there is, however, one instance mentioned by Gif- 
fard,* in which turning succeeded, though the child did not 
live many minutes. 


Case Y. 


Thursday, October ist, 1818, by the desire of Mr. Hanbu- 
ry, I visiied Mrs. Daly, thirty-five years of age, in labour of 
her first child. Some symptoms had occurred on Sunday, 
September 27th, in consequence of which she had sent for 
Mrs. Parsons, her midwife; but the labour not proceeding sa- 
tisfactorily, though the pains increased in strength and dura- 
tion, Mr. Hanbury was called in on the Tuesday. 

Mr. Hanbury, finding a very large tumor in the pelvis, was 
aware that the labour would be difficult, but the os uteri was 
so little affected by the pains, that he did not think it necessary 
to do more than direct some aperient medicines, and after- 
wards an opiate. On Wednesday evening, the 30th, the os 
uteri became more open, and while he was engaged in making 
a More accurate examination, the membranes suddenly rup- 
tured, and a large discharge of the liquor amnii took place; af- 
ter which the strength of the pains increased, and he deter- 
mined to remain with his patient all night, in hopes that the 
uterine efforts, now frequently recurring, might improve the 
condition of the labour; but he had the mortification of finding 
that no advantage was gained, which made him desirous of a 
consultation the next morning. 


* Case 62. 
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On examining the patient, m, fingers immediately came in 
contact with a large elastic tumor, very much compressing 
the rectum, and lying so close to the symphysis pubis, that 
when forcibly pushed backwards it was impossible to gain a 
clear space of quite an inch of conjugate diameter. The os 
uteri was reached with difficulty, a large portion of it was un- 
dilated, nor did it feel very dilateable. The aperiure of the 
uterus had the peculiarity of being longitudinal, for there was 
no space in the pelvis to allow of its assuming a circular form; 
the pains were frequent and severe, and during the pains the 
lips of the os uteri were pressed together in the direction of 
the back and front of the pelvis, while their longitudinal ex- 
tension was considerably increased towards the ilia. Had the 
Os uteri taken on the usual circular dilatation, it would have 
been about equal to the size of a half-crown. 

That this tumor was ovarian, and that it contained a fluid, 
would not admit of a doubt; it was therefore proposed that 
it should be punctured, and this being consented to, Mr. Che- 
valier was applicd to for this purpose. Passing a small. sized 
curved trocar up the rectum, he thrust it into the tumor, and 
gave discharge to about six ovnces of a pale yellow fluid, of 
the consistence of sallad oil, which was received into a basin, 
and a considerable quantity afterwards escaped, which could 
not conveniently be collected. 

The tumor was by this discharge so much diminished in 
size, that we hoped the pains, which continued strong, might 
be sufficient to force the head through the pelvis, or at least 
that they would bring it within the grasp of the forceps; and 
our hopes were heightened in the course of the evening, by 
finding not only that the os uteri had assumed a circular form, 
and was much more dilated and softer, but that the head had 
descended somewhat through the superior aperture of the pel- 
vis. The general state of the patient was likewise much im- 
proved, her tongue cleaner and moist, her skin temperate, her 
spirits calm, and her pulse open and not exceeding 90. We 
judged, therefore, that we were acting wisely in still leaving 
the case to nature. 

The symptoms continued favorable till towards 8 o’clock 
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the following morning, by which time it became apparent that 
more assistance from art would be required; at ten the crani- 
um was perforated, and in less than an hour the fetus was ex- 
tracted. The child was well sized, and had been dead ten or 
twelve hours. 

The patient went on without an ill symptom till the next 
day, when she was found very feverish, with pain and sore- 
ness of the abdomen. Twenty ounces of blood were taken 
from her arm, and free evacuations were procured from the 
bowels; these were of a very offensive nature, and the relief 
which she experienced gave a good augury of her recovery. 

Oct. 4. The symptoms continued favourable; she took a 
sufficiency of mild nourishment. 

Oct. 5. She was found to be very languid, pulse quick and 
feeble, a little tendency to delirium. It was thought right to 
give her small quantities of wine, and rather more generous 
diet. In the evening the delirium increased; she sunk rapidly, 
and the next morning expired. 

The body was opened the next day, and the following ap- 
pearances were observed. 

The uterus was contracted to nearly the usual size at the 
same period after delivery; it exhibited no marks of inflamma- 
tion or disease, except a very small tubercle on its outer sur- 
face; the left fallopian tube and ovarium were deep-coloured, 
and a layer of coagulable lymph was lying upon them; the 
right ovarium was found imbedded between the vagina and 
the rectum; it was about the size of a sheep’s bladder, and 
contained fatty matter, convertible by heat into the same kind 
of fluid as that which was received into the basin when the tu- 
mor was punctured, a large quantity of hair, and the rudi- 
ments of two or three teeth; the punctured part was looking 
healthy, and the ovarium itself free from inflammation. 

In the viscera of the abdomen little appearance of disease 
existed; there was in the pericardium rather more water than 
usual, but the other contents of the thorax were quite healthy; 
the head was opened, but nothing was therein discovered to 
account either for the delirium or death of the patient. 

On the whole, those who were present at the examina- 
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tion* seemed to consider the death of the patient as more at- 
tributable to exhaustion from protracted suffering, than to any 
organic or other mischief that could be detected by dissec- 
tion. 

The fluid, which on puncturing the tumor was received 
into a basin, after standing a short time, became congealed 
into a solid butyraceous mass. This occurrence was new to 
me, I was not aware that the fatty matter sometimes discover- 
ed in the ovaria had ever been met with in a fluid state; I was 
therefore induced to submit this specimen to our associate, 
Dr. Bostock, who has so much distinguished himself by his 
careful analysis of various animal fluids; and he has been so 
obliging as to favour me with some remarks on this subject, 
which will form avery valuable appendix to the case. 

On a review of the cases here related and referred to,} the 
following remarks have presented themselves. 


* Messrs. Chevalier, A. White, Pritchett, jun. Chevalier, jun. and Sweatman. 
Mr. Hanbury was prevented by an obstetric engagement from being present. 

¢ A brief enumeration of all these cases is here subjoined. 

Mr. Park, in the second volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, has re- 
lated six cases, five discovered during parturition, and one in the unimpregnated 
state. 

In the first of these the perforator was used, and the mother recovered; the tu- 
mor is supposed to have burst. 

The second includes the histories of several pregnancies; in the sixth labour an 
incision was made through the vagina; the child was then expelled by the pains, and 
the mother recovered with difficulty. It is not said whether the child was born 
alive, but it seems probable that it was. 

The third was left to nature, which expelled the child, whether alive or dead is 
not mentioned, but the mother died. 

In the fourth case the patient was not pregnant. 

In the fifth case the tumor was opened, but it was afterwards necessary to use 
the perforator. The mother reeovered, and has had a child since. 

In the sixth case the tumor was opened, the child was expelled by the pains, but 
was dead born; the mother recovered. 

In the third volume of the Transactions, the writer of this gave the case of Mrs. 
Ellison; she was in labour of twins, the perforator was used for one child, the other 
was born dead, and the mother also died. 

The case of a woman at the Westminster Lying-in Hospital is also mentioned; 
the perforator was used, and the mother died. 

Dr. Denman gives two cases, from the relation of Dr. John Ford; in the first 
ease the perforator was used, but the mother did not survive. In the second case 
the tumor was opened, the child was born alive, and the mother lived six months. 

M. Baudeloeque turned the child, it was still born, and the mother died. 

Van Doeveren likewise turred, and lost both mother and child. 

In Dr. Mackenzie’s case the child was turned; and both mother and child died. 
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1. It seems evident that tumors within the pelvis obstructing 
delivery are of no very common occurrence, and that when 
they have been detected, much doubt has been entertained 
respecting their nature, and the proper method of treating 
them; it is then of importance that the attention of practition- 
ers of midwifery should be directed towards this subject, in 
order that they may be guided by rational principles in the fu- 
ture management of such incidents. 

2. On some occasions the medical attendants have not 
thought it necessary to take any immediate steps towards ad- 
vancing the delivery, because the patient was nut considered 
in immediate danger, and it was hoped that the tumor would 
prove sufficiently compressible to allow the child to pass when 
strong pains should come on. I would very unwillingly be 
thought the advocate of precipitation in the practice of mid- 
wifery, that rock on which the earlier accoucheurs were con- 
tinually splitting; but I leave it to the judgment of my readers 
to determine. whether, in several of the instances enumerated, 
procrastination was not carried much beyond what sound dis- 
cretion warranted, and the urgency of the case required. 















Both mother and child died in the case communicated by Mr. Hardwick, and 
here likewise the child was turned. 

In Giffard’s case, turning succeeded in saving the mother, as is to be inferred, 
but the child, though born alive, soon died. 

In Mrs. Franklin’s case the perforator was employed, and the child extracted 
with extreme difficulty, the mother has never quite recovered. In a former preg- 
nancy the child was expelled dead by the natural pains 

In Mrs. Cobb’s case, though the tumor was opened, it was necessary to lessen 
the child, but the mother lived eighteen months. 

In Breecheroft’s case, the tumor was raised above the brim of the pelvis, the 
child was born alive, and the mother vecovered. 

In Mrs. Daly’s case, opening the tumor, and afterwards the child’s head, did not 














preserve her life. 
Thus in eighteen instances of tumors in the pelvis, comprehending thirty-eight 
lives, it is seen that, of the women 
6 recovered perfectly, 
3 imperfectly, 
9 died. 
Of the children 2 were born alive, 
1 was born alive but incapable of living, 
15 were dead, 
2 are uncertain; probably one was alive, the other not. 






So that the lives actually preserved amounted to 12 
Ditto not pseserved - - - 26 
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3. I have been informed that a very eminent teacher of 
midwifery used in his lectures to assert, that “ the idea of 
treating these tumors by puncturing them was very dangerous 
and highly improper;” and he taught, that on all occasions of 
this kind, the perforator should be early employed. But it may 
be doubted whether this opinion is tenable, for it has been 
proved that the force necessary to terminate the labour after 
the cranium has been perforated, has been so great as some- 
times to cause the death of the patient, and sometimes to ren- 
der her future life comfortless and distressful. In cases, there- 
fore, where the tumor is found to intrench greatly upon the 
capacity of the pelvis, the perforator a/one cannot be trusted 
to; neither does experience warrant the practice of turning and 
delivering by the feet. 

4. [know not that the Cesarean operation has ever been 
applied to cases of this nature, and its constant fatality in this 
country would be a very great objection to employing that 
mode of giving relief. Yet it must be acknowledged, that if the 
Cesarean operation had been performed upon Mrs. Daly, at 
the time the puncture was made into the tumor, there would 
have been a great probability of preserving the child, which was 
then vigorous and active; and the consequences to herself could 
not have been more calamitous than resulted from her actual 
labour, conducted, as we believed, with the greatest caution 
and judgment. Had the tumor, in this case, been incapable of 
diminution by puncture, no other means of effecting delivery 
could have been used, than the Cesarean section, and conse- 
quently under such circumstances, that operation would have 
been justifiable. 

5. Upon the whole, the evidence we at present possess, is 
most in favor of opening the tumors; for of the nine women 
who recovered more or less perfectly, five appear to owe their 
safety to this operation; and of the three children born alive, 
or supposed to be so, two were preserved by the same means, 
It may perhaps be necessary to ascertain, if possible, whether 
any advantage is likely to accrue from making an incision into 
the tumor from the vagina, rather than puncture it through 
the rectum. The reasons by which we were influenced in choos- 
ing the latter, were chiefly these; first, because the most de- 
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pending part of the tumor could be reached from the rectum; 
and next, because we feared that an extensive laceration of the 
vagina might be produced by the stretching of the parts, when 
the child should come in contact with the incision or aperture. 

The following suggestion of Mr. Chevalier upon..the sub- 
ject of the after management of the tumor, is too important to 
be withheld, Ina note which I received from him, respecting 
Mrs. Daly’s case, he says, “‘ I submit to you how far it might be 
worth while to notice a circumstance which struck me as. of 
some importance. You will recollect, that on the examination 
I very easily, by my finger, dislodged the tumor from its situe 
ation between the rectum and the vagina, and. returned. the 
diseased ovarium into its place, before any dissection of the 
parts was attempted. Would it not, in a similar case, be right 
to attempt this when the uterus is contracted after delivery, to 
prevent the tumor from fixing, by any subsequent inflamma- 
tion, in that unnatural situation, where it might impede a fu- 
ture labour, more than it could do if loose in the abdomen, or 
adherent to the side?’’ 


Observations on the Qualities of Wine. 
[From Dr. Paris’s Pharmacologia. } 


Tue term wine is more strictly, and especially, applied to 
express the fermented juice of the grape, although it is gene- 
rally used to denote that of any sub-acid fruit. The presence 
of tartar is, perhaps, the circumstance by which the grape is 
most strongly distinguished from all the other sub-acid fruits 
that have been applied to the purpose of wine-making: the 
juice of the grape, moreover, contains within itself all the 
principles essential to vinification, in such a proportion and 
state of balance, as to enable it at once to undergo a regular 
and complete fermentation; whereas, the juices of other fruits 
require artificial additions for this purpose; and the scientific 
application and due adjustment of those means, constitute the 
art of making wine:.* dt has been remarked, that all those 


* For an account of whieh, the reader is referred to a most ingenious and inte. 
resting essay, by Dr. Macculloch, entitled, Remarks on the Art of making Wine, 
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wines that contain an excess of malic acid, are of a bad quality: 
hence the grand defect that is necessarily inherent in the wines of 
this country, and which leads them to partake of the properties 
of cider; for, in the place of the tartaric, the malic acid always 
predothinates in our native fruits. 

The characteristic ingredient of all wines is alcohol; and the 
quantity of this, and the condition or state of combination in 
which it exists, are the circumstances that include all the in- 
teresting and disputed points of medical enquiry. Daily expee 
rience convinces us that the same quantity of alcohol, applied 
to the stomach under the form of natural wine, and in a state 
of mixture with water, will produce very different effects upon 
the body, and to an extent which it is difficult to comprehend: 
it has, for instance, been demonstrated, that port, madeira, 
and sherry, contain from one-fourth to one-fifth their bulk of 
alcohol, so that a person who takes a bottle of either of them, 
will thus take nearly half-a-pint of alcohol, or almost a pint of 
pure brandy! and, moreover, that different wines, although of 
the same specific gravity, and consequently containing the 
same absolute proportion of spirit, will be found to vary very 
considerably in their intoxicating powers. No wonder, then, 
that such results should stagger the philosopher, who is natu- 
rally unwilling to accept any tests of difference from the nerv- 
ous system which elude the ordinary resources of analytical 
chemistry. The conclusion was therefore drawn, that alcohol 
must necessarily exist in wine in a different condition from 
that in which we know it in a separate state; or, in other words, 
that its elements only could exist in the vinous liquor, and 
that their union was determined, and consequently alcohol 
produced, by the action of distillation. That it was the 
product, and not the educt, of distillation, was an opinion 
which originated with Rouelle, who asserted that alcohol was 
not completely formed until the temperature was raised to the 
point of distillation. More lately, the same doctrine was re- 
vived and promulgated by Fabroni, in the memoirs of the 
Florentine Academy. Gay-Lussac has however silenced the 


with Suggestions for the Application of its Principles to the Improvement of Do- 
mestic Wines. 
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vagina might be produced by the stretching of the parts, when 
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and complete fermentation; whereas, the juices of other fruits 
require artificial additions for this purpose; and the scientific 
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wines that contain an excess of malicacid, are of a bad quality: 
hence the grand defect that is necessarily inherent in the wines of 
this country, and which leads them to partake of the properties 
of cider; for, in the place of the tartaric, the malic acid always 
predorhinates in our native fruits. 

The characteristic ingredient of all wines is alcohol; and the 
quantity of this, and the condition or state of combination in 
which it exists, are the circumstances that include all the in- 
teresting and disputed points of medical enquiry. Daily expee 
rience convinces us that the same quantity of alcohol, applied 
to the stomach under the form of natural wine, and in a state 
of mixture with water, will produce very different effects upon 
the body, and to an extent which it is difficult to comprehend: 
it has, for instance, been demonstrated, that port, madeira, 
and sherry, contain from one-fourth to one-fifth their bulk of 
alcohol, so that a person who takes a bottle of either of them, 
will thus take nearly half-a-pint of alcohol, or almost a pint of 
pure brandy! and, moreover, that different wines, although of 
the same specific gravity, and consequently containing the 
same absolute proportion of spirit, will be found to vary very 
considerably in their intoxicating powers. No wonder, then, 
that such results should stagger the philosopher, who is natu- 
rally unwilling to accept any tests of difference from the nerv- 
ous system which elude the ordinary resources of analytical 
chemistry. The conclusion was therefore drawn, that alcohol 
must necessarily exist in wine in a different condition from 
that in which we know it in a separate state; or, in other words, 
that its elements only could exist in the vinous liquor, and 
that their union was determined, and consequently alcohol 
produced, by the action of distillation. That it was the 
product, and not the educt, of distillation, was an opinion 
which originated with Rouelle, who asserted that alcohol was 
not completely formed until the temperature was raised to the 
point of distillation. More lately, the same doctrine was re- 
vived and promulgated by Fabroni, in the memoirs of the 
Florentine Academy. Gay-Lussac has however silenced the 
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clamorous partisans of this theory, by separating the alcohol 
by distillation at the temperature of 66° Fah.; and, by the aid 
of a vacuum, it has since been effected at 56°. Besides, it has 
been shewn that, by precipitating the colouring matter, and 
some of the-other elements of the wine, by sub-acetate of lead, 
and then saturating the clear liquor with sub-carbonate of 
potass, the alcohol may be completely separated without any 
elevation of temperature; and, by this ingenious expedient, 
Mr. Brande has been enabled to construct a table, exhibiting 
the proportions of combined alcohol which exist in the seve- 
ral kinds of wine. No doubt, therefore, can remain upon this 
subject; and the fact of the difference of effect produced by 
the same bulk of alcohol, when presented to the stomach in 
different states of combination, adds another striking and in- 
structive illustration to those already enumerated in the course 
of this work, of the extraordinary powers of chemical combi- 
nation in modifying the activity of substances upon the hving 
system. In the present instance the alcobol is so combined 
with the extractive matter of the wine, that it is probably in- 
capable of exerting its full specific effects upon the stomach 
before it becomes altered in its properties, or, in other words, 
digested: and this view of the subject may be fairly urged in 
explanation of the reason, why the intoxicating effects of the 
same wine are so liable to vary in degree in the same indivi- 
dual, from the peculiar state of his digestive organs at the 
time of its potation. Hitherto we have only spoken of 
pure wine; but it is essential to state, that the stronger wines 
of Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, are rendered marketable in this 
country by the addition of brandy, and must consequently 
contain uncombined ajcohol; the proportion of which, however, 
will not necessarily bear a ratio to the quantity added, because, 
at the period of its admixture, a renewed fermentation is pro- 
duced by the scientific vintner, which will assimilate and com- 
bine a certain portion of the foreign spirit with the wine: this 
manipulation, in technical language, is called fretting-in. The 
free alcohol may, according to the experiments of Fabroni, 
be immediately separated, by saturating the vinous fluid with 
sub-carbonate of potass, while the combined portion will re- 
main undisturbed. In ascertaining the fabrication and salu- 
brity of a wine, this circumstance ought always to constitute 
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a leading feature in the enquiry; and the tables of Mr. Brande 
would have been greatly enhanced in practical value, had the 
relative proportions of uncombined spirit been appreciated in 
his experiments; since it is to this, and not to the combined 
alcohol, that the injurious effects of wine are to be attributed. 
“It is well known,” observes Dr. Macculloch, “ that diseases 
of the liver are the most common, and the most formidable, 
of those produced by the use of ardent spirits: it is equally 
certain, that no such disorders follow the intemperate use of 
pure wine, however long indulged in. To the concealed and 
unwitting consumption of spirit, therefore, as contained in the 
wines commonly drank in this country, are to be attributed 
the excessive prevalence of those hepatic affections which are, 
comparatively, litthe known to our continental neighbours.” 
Thus much is certain, that their ordinary wines contain no al- 
cohol, but that which is disarmed of its virulence by the pro- 
phylactic energies of combination. 

The odour or bouquet, and flavour, which distinguish one 
wine from another, evidently depend upon some volatile and 
fugacious principle, soluble in alcohol. This, in sweet and 
half fermented wines, is immediately derived from the fruit, 
as in those from the Frontignac and Muscat grapes; but, in 
the more perfect wines, as in claret, hermitage, rivesaltes, and 
burgundy, it bears no resemblance to the natural flavour 
of the fruit, but is altogether the product of the vinous pro- 
cess; and, in some wines, it arises from the introduction of 
flavouring ingredients, as from almonds in Madeira wines, as 
well as in those of Xeres and Saint Lucar, and hence their 
well-known nutty flavour. Among the ancients it was for- 
merly, and in modern Greece it is to this day, the fashion to 
give a resinous flavour by the introduction of turpentine into 
the casks. 

Wines admit of being arranged into four classes: 

1. Sweet wines; which contain the greatest proportion of 
extractive and saccharine matter, and generally the least ar- 
dent spirit, though this is often rather disguised than absent. 
As in these wines a proportion of sugar has remained un- 
changed during the process of vinification, they must be con- 
sidered as the results of an imperfect fermentation, and are, 
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in fact, mixtures of wine’and sugar: ‘accordingly, whatever 
arrests the progress of fermentation must have a tendency to 
produce a sweet wine. Thus, boiling the must, or drying the 
fruit, will, by partially separating the natural leaven and 
dissipating the water, occasion such a result as is exemplified 
by the manufacture of the wines of Cyprus, the vino cotto of 
the Italians, and the vinum coctum of the ancients; by 
that of Frontignac, the rich and luscious wines of Canary, 
the celebrated tozay, vino tinto, tent of Hungary, the Ita- 
lian montefiascone, the Persian schiras, the malmsey wines 
of Candia, Chio, Lesbos, and Tenedos, and those of the other 
islands of the Archipelago. The wines of the ancients, as 
Chaptal observes, were so concentrated by boiling, that they 
rather deserve the name of extracts or syrups than that of 
wines; they must have been very sweet, and but little ferment- 
ed. Apparently to remedy this, they were kept for a great 
length of time: according to Aristotle and Galen, seven years 
was the shortest period necessary for keeping wine before it 
was fit to drink; but wines of a century old were not uncom- 
mon at the tables of the luxurious citizens of ancient Rome: 
and Horace boasts of his drinking /falernian, born as it were 
with him, or which reckoned its age from the same consuls. 

2. Sparkling, or effervescing wines, as champagne, are in- 
debted for their characteristic properties to the presence of 
carbonic acid. They rapidly intoxicate, in consequence of the 
alcohol, which is suspended in, or combined with, this gas, 
being thus applicd in a sudden and very divided state to a 
large extent of nervous surface: for the same reason, their ef- 
fects are as transitory as they are sudden. 

3. Dry and light. These are exemplified by the more es- 
teemed German wines, as Hock, Rhenish, Mayne, Moselle, 
Necker, and £isass, and those highly flavoured wines, Burgun- 
dy, Clarety Hermitage, &c. They contain a very inconsidera- 
ble degree of ardent spirit, and combine with it the effect of 
an acid. 

4. Dry and strong, as madeira, port, sherry, &c. The name 
sec, corruptly written sack, signifies dry; the sec wine prepar- 
ed at Xercs* in Spain, is called, according to our orthography, 


* Enpos signifies dry. This is a curious coincidence. 
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sherris, or sherry. In the manufacture of sherry, lime* is 
added to the grapes; a circumstance, observes Dr. Maccul- 
loch, apparently conducive to its well known dry quality, and 
which probably acts by neutralizing a portion of malic or tar 
taric acid. | 
By the adulteration or medication of wines, three principal 
objects are attempted, viz. 1. To give them strength, which is 
effected by adding any ardent spirit; but the wine is slowly 
decomposed by it. 2. To perfect or change their colour. It is 
very usual to change white wines, when they have grown 
brown or rough, into red wines, by means of sloes or other 
colouring matter. 3. To lessen or remove their acidity. It is 
well known that lead in different forms has frequently been 
employed for this purpose: the practice, however, is attended 
with the most dangerous consequences; but which Dr. Mac- 
culloch is inclined to believe has been over-rated, since the 
compounds which this metal forms with the tartaric and malie 
acids are insoluble: but against this argument the decisive re- 
sults of experience may be opposed; and Fourcroy conceived 
that, by the addition of lead, a soluble triple salt, an aceto-tar- 
trate of lead, was produced. The fraud may be easily detected 
by the test} invented by Dr. Hahnemann. The ancients, it ap- 
pears, were acquainted with this property in lead; for, accord- 
ing to Pliny, the Greeks and Romans improved the quality of 
their wines by immersing a plate of lead in them.{ Wine, as a 
pharmaceutical agent, is employed to extract several of the 
principles of vegetables, and to dissolve certain mineral bodies. 


* The sack of Shakspeare was probably sherry; a conjecture which receives ad- 
ditional strength from the following passage: 

Falstaf—* You rogue, here’s lime in this sack too: there is nothing but roguery 
to be found in villainous man: yet a coward is worse than a cup of sack with dime in 
it; a villainous cowari!.” 

t Expose, equal parts of sulphur and powdered oyster-shells to a white heat for 
fifteen mindtes, and, when cold, add an equal quantity of cream of tartar: these are 
to be put into a strong bottle with common water, to boil for an hour; and the solu- 
tion is afterwards to be decanted into ounce pbials, adding twenty drops of muriatic 
acid to each. This liquor will precipitate the least quantity of lead from wines ina 
very sensible black precipitate. As iron might be accidentally contained in the wine, 
the muriatie acid is added to prevent its precipitation. 

+ Lead will not only correct the acidity of wines, but remove the rancidity of oils; 
& property which is well known to painters, and which affords an expedient for mak- 
ing an inferior olive oil pass for good. 
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As a solvent, however, it is liable to many serious objections, 
as inequality of strength and uncertainty of composition: thus, 
sound and perfectly fermented dry wine, as sherry, is fre- 
quently unable to dissolve iron, while tartarized antimony is 
instantly decomposed by everv other. As a menstruum to ob- 
tain an extract, it is quite inadmissible, on account of the resi- 
duum it leaves by evaporation. 


Observations, with Cases, illustrative of the Salutary Powers of 
the Seed of the Colchicum Autumnale, or Meadow Saffron, in 
the Cure of Chronic Rheumatism. By W1it1amM HENRY 
Wictrams, M. D., F. L. S., Ipswich, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London. 


[From the London Medical Repository, for August, 1820.] 


Datty observation evinces the fallacy of the hopes which 
are continually attached to the almost innumerable host of re- 
medies, which different writers have recommended for the 
cure of that species of rheumatism usually termed chronic—a 
painful disease, attacking principally the muscles and larger 
points of the body, unaccompanied by fever or inflammation of 
the parts affected. : 

In all situations of life, from the mansion to the cottage, 
this complaint meets the medical practitioner’s view, in every 
variety of suffering to which it is liable; but it is peculiarly pre- 
valent among the lower classes of society, who, subject to vi- 
olent exertion and exposurejto the extremes of heat and cold, 
and often destitute of proper clothing to check its rapid pro- 
gress. linger through a protracted existence, without a pros- 
pect of cure, or alleviation to their pains, and are thus fre- 
quently deprived, for many years, of the power to support 
their offspring by an honest and laborious occupation. 

In reflecting upon this disease, we are reminded of the suf- 
ferings of our medical oracle, the immortal Boerhaave, whose 
comforts were abridged, and his valuable life shortened, per- 
haps, by the violence of this cruel disorder; whilst the very 
garden in which he daily solaced himself after the fatigues at- 
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tendant upon his profession, and in which his botanical re- 
searches were pursued with so much ardour, might have fur- 
nished the antidote to his sufferings, if the seeds of the colchi- 
cum, which possess all the virtues of the root, without its per- 
nicious qualities, had been presented to his imagination! 

Of the properties of the colchicum root in gout and acute 
rheumatism, much has been said and written; but I believe 
the salutary powers of the seeds of that plant are neither gene- 
raily known, nor justly estimated, either in chronic rheuma- 
tism or any other disease. 

In administering the vinum seminum colchici, or colchicum 
seed wine, to thirty-five patients, most of whom were severe- 
ly afflicted with chronic rheumatism, the effects of this medi- 
cine have really astonished me, by the carly removal of pain, 
the progressive restoration of the use of the limbs, and the re- 
turn of that salutary sleep, the want of which destroys all com- 
fort, and embittcrs every enjoyment of life. 

A few instances will serve to illustrate the surprising powers 
of this medicine, as the similarity of circumstances, in regard 
to positive pain, more or less usually attending each case, ren- 
ders a numerous detail both tedious and unnecessary. 


Case I. 


John Burbridge, aged thirty, of Upper Orwell street, Ips- 
wich, requested my advice early in the autumn of 1817, being 
afflicted with severe pains in his loins, shoulders, and arms.— 
He was free from fever; bowels regular, and appetite good. 

He followed the occupation of labourer and superintendent 
in a very extensive malting, for which, as an athletic man, of 
industrious habits, he was well adapted. 

Not aware of having taken cold at an early period of his dis- 
ease, he attributed his sufferings to the sudden changes of heat 
and cold, as well as to the vapour arising from the wetted malt, 
to which he was necessarily exposed; and his malady had been 
gradually increasing for three years, augmented by continu- 
ally restless nights. 

I prescribed various medicines for him during twelve 
months, without any material benefit; among which, a course 
of mercury produced no relief. His spirits began to fail, and 
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the future presented to him only the cheerless prospect of 
protracted disease, and the unavoidable necessity of relin- 
quishing a situation which afforded the chief means of sup- 
port to himself and family. In this painful state it occurred to 
me, early in December, to advise a fluid drachm, or a tea- 
spoonful of the vinum seminum colchici, in a little ginger tea, 
twice in the day. After six days’ trial of the medicine, he call- 
ed upon me with the information that_his pains had totally 
subsided; and a gradual increase of the dose to two spoonsful 
for ten days longer, afforded me the satisfaction of finding him 
entirely free from disease. He continues in the same state to 
this period, following his usual occupation. 


Case II. 


George Western, aged sixty-five, resident in Cox lane, 
Ipswich, has been the subject of severe rheumatism in his 
arms and feet for some years; and at the end of December, 
1817, he was under the necessity of giving up his employment, 
being confined to his bed for some weeks, from agonizing 
pain, and total inability to use his limbs. At length he was en- 
abled to walk, or rather crawl; for he was so bowed down by 
his complaint, that he was altogether incapable of walking up- 
right. In this state I met him, and having known him some 
years since, as coachman ina gentleman’s family, I enquired 
what had reduced him to so forlorn a situation? Upon his 
replying that he was ‘ eat up with the rheumatism,” which 
for some weeks past had “cruelly” kept him confined to his 
bed, and deprived him of sleep, I offered him the vin. sem. 
colch., to which he objected, that his advanced period of hie, 
and infirm state, gave him no hope of being better. Upon my 
assuring him that I considered the prospect of his relief from 
pains very promising, he thankfully accepted my offered ser- 
vice, and I prescribed for him as I had done previously for 
Burbridge, and with the same happy effect; for in three weeks 
he was entirely recovered, and able not only to walk, but to 
return to his daily occupation. 

In February, 1819, I accidentally met George Western 
again, apparently a great sufferer from rheumatism. He come 
plained that his ankles were so painful, and his heels “ so 
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drawn up,” to use his own expression, that he never should 
be able to walk comfortably again. I offered him the same as- 
sistance which proved so beneficial to him upon a former oc- 
sion. In one month he was perfectly free from all pain and 
the sense of contraction in his heels, and continues so to this 
period. 


Case lll. 


William Potter, bricklayer’s labourer, aged twenty-seven, 
living in Albion street, in Ipswich, became incapable of fol- 
lowing his daily occupation early in July, 1819, from severe 
rheumatism in his feet and ankles, which rendered walking 
an exertion scarcely to be borne. About the middle of Avgust 
he was admitted a patient of the dispensary, and continued 
there eight or nine weeks with little benefit; on which I ad- 
vised him the use of the vin. sem. colch. in the quantity of one 
to two tea-spoonsful in mint water, at bed-time, for three 
weeks, by which time he was perfectly recovered. He has since 
been free from that complaint, and able to follow his usual em- 
ployment. 


Case IV. 


Mrs. Kedgley, aged fifty-five, residingein St. Clement’s 
street, Ipswich, has been many years subject to rheumatism, 
more especially in her loins and left hip. On first visiting her, 
January 7, 1820, I found her in complete despair as to her re- 
covery; in bed, to which she had been confined three months, 
and unable to be removed from it without experiencing the 
greatest agony, to which she submitted every third day, for 
the purpose only of having her bed made. Her account to me 
was, that during the greater part of 1817, the severity of the 
complaint confined her to the house, and also during the last 
eighteen months; that she was scarcely ever free from pains, 
which about four o’clock in the afternoon always became ex- 
ceedingly severe, and continued till six o’clock, when they 
remitted, but returned at eight or nine in the evening, or about 
one o’clock in the morning, extending to the left shoulder and 
breast, continuing for several hours in so violent a degree as 
to be almost insupportable. Her bowels were slightly irregu- 
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lar, the excretions from them not unnatural; tongue coated 
with a brownish fur; little thirst, but no fever; a petite indif- 
ferent; skin neither hot nor dry; the bod) greatly emaciated. 
In this state she commenced with guaiacum and other anti- 
rheumatic remedies, and continued them for several weeks; 
taking, during a considerable part of that period, from one to 
two grains of opium every six or cight hours, carefully ab- 
staining from all diet of a flatulent mature. This treatment 
was attended with little or no benefit; and the case being ra- 
ther an extraordinary one, I wished to make fair trial of the 
usual remedies, in as powerful a degree as the comfort or 
safety of the patient would admit, before I administered the 
vin. sem. colch.; of which, about the middle of March, I pre- 
scribed daily a fluid drachm, in mint water, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and at seven or eight in the evening. She had 
not persevered a week in this medicine before she experienced 
material relief: her pains were lessened, her appetite and bodily 
strength were increased, and she began to enjoy a little sleep. 
The medicine having been gradually augmented to three fluid 
drachms in a dose, at the end of three weeks she was exempt 
from the periodical returns of pain, and was nearly free from 
her former sufferings; and at this period, the end of May, her 
health in general is renovated, her natural sleep nearly restor- 
ed, and she is resuming the active duties of the mother of a 
considerable family, with no other symptom of the disease 
than occasionally a trifling pain in the hip. 

It should be observed, th, the distressing effects upon the 
stomach and bowels, too often produced by the concentrated 
tincture or infusion of the colchicum root, the supposed basis 
of most of the pretended specifics for gout, never have oc- 
curred under my observation, in administering the seeds in 
wine;* which I attribute principally to the seeds being free 
from that acrid quality so evidently prevalent in the root. 

Indeed, such is the uniform mildness with which the medi- 
cine acts, that it requires no particular care in the patient, nor 
anxiety on the part of the medical attendant; and its effects 
have been always so pleasant, that the only sensible operation 


* A preparation of the seeds in proof spirit is objectionable, being turbid, unpa- 
latable, and disposed to precipitation. 
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has arisen from its requisite action upon the bowels once or 
twice a day, and the comfortable support derived from it; 
which is so manifest to the patient, that an omission of one or 
two doses usually occasions a sensation of the absence of some 
invigorating power. 

To ensure the full efficacy of the medicine, it is desirable 
that diet of a flatulent nature be avoided; especially fish, broths, 
gruel, milk, puddings, and undressed vegetables: at the same 
time, a material diminution in the usual quantity of beer, tea, 
coffee, or chocolate, will prove highly advantageous to the pa- 
tient; who, in yielding to these restrictions, may still enjoy the 
solid comforts of the table, with the conviction that he is thus 
diminishing pain, and promoting his recovery. 

The vinum seminum colchici which I have been accustom- 
ed to use, is prepared as follows: 

BR Sem. Colch. Autumn. siccat. ij. 
Vini Hispanici (Sherry Ang. dicti), octar. j. 

Digere per dies octo vel decem, subinde agitando, dein per 
chartam cola* et in vasi probe clauso usui serva,. 

The quantity administered must be proportioned, of course, 
to the age and strength of the patient. With adults, I have 
usually commenced by giving one fluid drachm in a table spoon- 
ful or more of sume aromatic water, once or twice in the 
day, according to the violence or continuance of the disease; 
gradually increasing the dose to three fluid drachms, as circum- 
stances may require, beyond which I have never found occa- 
sion to extend it. It should be taken generally two or three 
hours after breakfast, and repeated at bed-time; but if the 
disease be mild, and of short duration, it may be requisite once 
only in the day, when the hour of going to bed seems to have 
a preference. 

It may not be unnecessary to remark, in this place, that the 
acidum aceticum, and the spiritus ammoniz aromaticus, im- 
bibe the powers of the seeds in the same proportion as sherry; 
that an abundant aqueous extract may be obtained from the 
seeds, but no oil; and that water distilled from them appears 
totally inactive. 





* As the seeds contain a large quantity of mucilage, it is desirable to pass the pre- 
paration through Dutch blotting paper, before it is filtered in the usual manner. 
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Having tried the extract, and a tincture prepared from the 
seeds and the aromatic spirit of ammonia, in the proportions 
just mentioned, each in two cases only, I am not competent to 
pronounce them efficacious to the extent my most sanguine 
hopes anticipate; but I think I may venture to predict, that 
these two preparations, and also the acetum sem. colchici, will 
be found very powerful remedies in subduing various con- 
vulsive, spasmodic, and other disorders, to which mankind are 
liable, without the dire consequences too frequently produced 
by our more potent remedies. 

With respect, more especially, to the vinum seminum col- 
chici, vo! the ‘safety and efficacy of which I have experienced 
such abundant proof, I cannot contemplate an extensive use 
of it in many painful diseases, besides chronic rheumatism, 
without «ntertaining the hope and belief, that we have at length 
found the happy desideratum; a powerful yet mild medicine, 
capable of subsiituting calmness, tranquillity, and balmy sleep, 
in the place of pain, weariness, and restless nights—a_ renova- 
tion of long lost limbs and comparatively robust health, in lieu 
of feebleness and €maciation—in a word, affording to the poor, 
as well 1s to the rich, the cherishing prospect of prolonged 
life; and, during its continuance, an oblivion of many of its dis- 
tressing pains. 

In speaking thus favourably of the colchicum seeds, and 
recommending so earnestly their use to the profession, I am 
not urging the administration of a rare and expensive medi- 
cine, nor one which is difficult of access. A bountiful Provi- 
dence has diffused around us in abundance every blessihg that 
tends to the enjoyment of life and the amelioration of its evils; 
and the facility with which the colchicum plant may be pro- 
cured, evinces that the remedy is as widely dispersed as the 
disease. Medical men, therefore, in collecting and applying 
the seeds to the purposes for which they were evidently de- 
signed, will confer an essential benefit on mankind, and glad- 
den the hearts of thousands. 
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Observations on the Properties and Medicinal Use of Elaterium. 
| From Dr. Paris’s Pharmacologia. ] 


Tuts substance spontaneously subsides from the juice of 
the wild cucumber, in consequence, I presume, of one of those 
series of changes which vegetable matter is perpetually under- 
going, although we are hitherto unable to express them by any 
known chemical law. It is therefore not an extract, either in 
the chemical or pharmaceutical acceptation of the term, nor 
an inspissated juice; nor is it a fecula,* as it has been termed: 
the Dublin College has perhaps been most correct in simply 
calling ic Elaterium, the name given to it by Dioscorides. 

It occurs, in commerce, in little thin cakes or broken pieces, 
bearing the impression of the muslin upon which it was 
dried. Its colour is greenish, its taste bitter and somewhat 
acrid; and, when tolerably pure, it is light, pulverulent, and 
inflammable. 

The early history of this medicinal substance is involved in 
great perplexity, each author speaking of a different prepara- 
tion by the same name: for instance, the elaterium of Dios- 
corides must have been a ygry different substance from that 
of Theophrastus; and, wherever Hippocrates mentions the 
term, he evidently alludes to any violent purgative. ‘* Hippo- 
crati elaterium medicamentum est quod per alvum expurgat.” 
(Bod. in Theophrast.) This will in some degree reconcile the 
discordant testimonies of different authors with regard to the 
powers of elaterium: for example, Dioscorides states its dose 
to be from grs. ii to di in &tius, Paulus, and Actuarius, it is 
recommended to the extent of 3ss; in Mesne, from ss to 5j; 
in Bontius (J/ed. Ind.) from 5} to 38s; Massarias exhibits it 
in doses of grs. vj; Feraelius and Senneretus, to 5j; Herman, 
from grs. v. to vij; Quincy, to grs. v; and Boerhaave does not 
venture to give more than grs. iv; and the practitioners of the 
present day limit their dose from gr. } to grs. ij. Dr. Clutter- 


* The juices of iris-root, arum-root, and bryony-root, and those of many other 
plants, allow their medicinal elements to separate and subside in a similar manner, 
leaving the supernatant liquid perfect! yinert: if we must have a generic name to 
express such substances, it should be termed a feculence, rather than a fecula, 
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buck, with a laudable intention to discover some method of 
procuring this article at a cheaper rate, and at the same time 
of discovering some process which might ensure a preparation 
of more uniform strength, has lately performed a series of in- 
teresting and instructive experiments;* the results of which 
prove, in a satisfactory manner, “that the active principle of 
this plant is neither lodged in the roots, leaves, flowers, or 
stalks, in any considerable quantity; nor is it to be found in 
the body of the fruit itself, or in the seeds, but in the juice 
around the seeds:” the substance which spontaneously sub- 
sides from this liquor, obtained without pressure, is genuine 
elaterium, the quantity of which contained in the fruit is ex- 
tremely small; for Dr. Clutterbuck obtained only six grains 
from forty cucumbers. This gentleman communicated the de- 
tail of these experiments to the president of the College of 
Physicians, who requested me, as professor of materia me- 
dica, to report upon them. I accordingly deemed it to be my 
duty to enter upon a series of new experiments, which I have 
lately completed, with the able assistance of Mr. Farraday, 
in the laboratory of the Royal Institution; the results of which 
will shew, that, although Dr. Clutterbuck found that an 
eighth part of a grain of elaterium seldom failed to purge 
violently, yet, strange as it may appear, that not more than 
one grain in ten of elaterium, as it occurs in commerce, pos- 
sesses any active properties, and that this decimal part is a 
vegetable proximate principle, not hitherto noticed, to which 
I shall give the name of E/atin. I shall subjoin the detail of 
my experiments in anote;} and I think it will appear, that 


* Observations on the Nature and Preparation of the Elaterium, read at the 
Medical Society of London, April 24, 1819; and which were published in the Je- 
dical Repository, vol. xiii. No. 67. 


Tt Proximate Awatysis or ELaTentum. 
Experiments. Series First. 

A. Ten grains of elaterium, obtained from a respectable chemist, and having all 
the sensible properties which indicated it to be genuine, were digested, for twenty- 
four hours, with distilled water, at a temperature far below that of boiling: four 
grains only were dissolved. 

B. The solution was intensely bitter; of a brownish-yellow colour; and was not in 
the least disturbed by alcohol, although a solution of iodine produced a blue colour: 
the solution therefore contained no gum, and only slight traces of stareh. 
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their results will authorise me to express the chemical compo- 
sition of elaterium in the following manner:— 


«|, Wwetety. active. Bie take 4 
B. Baevaeive, © ao eck t oites- ee 
I:¢ B.D.J. Fecula, <« - +. « « « « 2&8 
Cu. Glatt eel CNG et 5 
K. Woody matter, . . . « « 25 
BH, Blan 668 RR ‘} 1.2 
G. Bitter principle. . .. . ‘ 


10 grains. 


C. The solution, after standing twenty-four hours, yielded a pellicle of insoluble 
matter, which, when burnt, appeared to resemble gluten. 

D. The six grains which were insoluble in water were treated, for forty-eight 
hours, with aleohol of the specifie grasity .817, at 66° of Fahrenheit: a green sola- 
tion was obtained; but, by slow evaporation, only half a grain of solid green matter 
was procured. The insoluble residue obstinately adhered to, and coated, the filtre 
like a varnish, and completely defended the mass from the action of the alcohol: it 
is probable that it consisted principally of feeula, 


Experiments. Series Second. 

E. Ten grains of elaterium, from the same sample, were treated with alcohol of 
the specific gravity .817, at 66° Fah, for twenty-four hours: upon being filtered, 
and the residuum washed with successive portions of alcohol, the elaterium was 
found to have lost only 1.6 of a grain. The high specific gravity of the alcohol in 
this experiment was important: had it been lower, different results would have been 
produced. 

F. The alcoholic solution, obtained in the last experiment, was of a most brilliant 
and beautiful green colour, resembling that of the oil of cajyeput, but brighter: upon 
slowly evaporating it, 1 2 grains of solid green matter was obtained. 

G. The solid green matter of the last experiment was treated with boiling distilled 
water; when a minute portion was thus dissolved, and a solution of a most intensely 
bitter taste, and of a brownish-yellow colour, resulted. 

H. The residue, insoluble in water, was inflammable, burniug with smoke and an 
aromatic odour, not in the least bitter: it was soluble m alkalies, and was again pre- 
eipitated from thera unchanged in colour. ht formed, with pure alcohol, a beautiful 
tincture, which yielded an odour of a very nauseous kind, but of very little flavour, 
and which gave a precipitate with water: it was soft, and of considerable specific 
gravity, sinking rapidly in water; cireumstances which distinguish it from common 
resin. In very minute quantities, it purges. It appears to be the element in which 
all the powers of the elaterium are concentrated, and which have been denominated 
Elatin 

I. The residuum, insoluble in alcohol, weighing 8.4 grs. (apt. E.) was boiled in 
double distilled water, when 5.9 grs. were dissolved. 

J. The above solution was copiously precipitated blue by a solution of iodine, and 
was scarcely disturbed by the per-sulphate of iron. 

K. The part insoluble, both in aleohol and water, which was left after Experi- 
ment I, amounted to 2.5 grains: it burntdike wood, and was insoluble in alkalies, 
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It appears that the whole of the elatin does not separate it- 
self from its native juice by spontaneous subsidence, and that, 
on this account, the supernatant liquor possesses some powers 
as a cathartic. We cannot be surprised, therefore, that the 
elaterium of commerce should be a very variable and uncer- 
tain medicine; for, independent of the great temptation which 
its high price holds out for adulterating it, which is frequent- 
ly done with starch, it necessarily follows, that, where the 
active principle of a compound bears so small a proportion to 
its bulk, it is liable to be affected by the slightest variation in 
the process for its preparation, and even by the temperature 
of the season. Where pressure is used for obtaining the juices, 
a greater or less quantity of the inactive parts of the cueum- 
ber will be mixed with the elatin, in proportion to the extent 
of such pressure; and the elaterium will, of course, be propor- 
tionally weak.* There is ene curious result obtained in my 
experiments, which deserves notice, viz. that there is a bitter 
principle in the elaterium, very distinct from its extractive , 
matter, and totally unconnected with its activity; for I diluted 
the solution obtained in experiment G, and swallowed it, but 
it produced upon me no effect, except that which I generally 
experience upon taking a powerful bitter,—an increased ap- 
petite. The solution B was given toa person, but no effect 
whatever ensued. 

Dose of good elaterium, as it occurs in commerce, is 
about two grains; or it is better to give it only to the extent 
of half a grain at a time; and to repeat that dose every hour 
until it begins to operate. It is probably, when thus managed, , 
the best hydragogue cathartic which we possess, 











* When it has a dark-green colour, approaching to black, is compact, and very 
heavy, and breaks with a shining resinous fracture, we may reject it as an inferior 
article. 
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On Colchicum. By Ricuarpd BATTLey, Chemist, 
Fore street. 


{From the London Medical Repository, for July, 1820.] 


Tue admitted value and importance of colchicum, and the 
want of professional agreement as to the medicinal powers of 
this root, induced the writer, some time since, to direct his 
attention to the investigation of its nature and properties; and 
agrecably to the intimation which appeared in the Repository, 
No. 75, he now proceeds to report the details and the result: — 

In the spring (April,) the root does not materially vary in 
size and general appearance from that which is ordinarily met 
with. It is then of a full size, but irregularly or partially in- 
dented or hollow: at this time it is found with a small attach- 
ed bulb, about the size of a bean. The growth of this small 
bulb, proceeds from the latter end of April or beginning of 
May, according to the season, until the latter end of Jun¢, or 
beginning of July, at which time it attains its full growth. 
The parent root appears to yield as the new production ad- 
vances, and when the latter attains its full size, is no longer to 
be found. 

The new root is then plump, firm, and without any indenta- 
tion or hollow, and does not undergo any change of appear- 
ance from this period until the latter end of August, when, in 
its turn, it becomes o/d; for at this time it throws out a new 
bulb: from that new bulb the flower proceeds, and in the 
course of a very few days is fully displayed. 

Between this latter period and the spring, very little appa- 
rent change takes place; the root and offset are then found as 
first described. These changes are, of course, subject to some 
variation, from soil, climate, and season. 

The state and condition of the root, if subjected to experi- 
ment, illustrate the process of nature in a striking and forcible 
manner. 

A transverse section of a bulb exposed to the temperature 
of 170; 

If procured in the autumn, contracts, and when dried is shri- 
velled; 
VoL. X. 
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If procured in the spring, the cuticle collapses, no other 
part of the then remaining substance being capable of endu- 
ring the heat; 

If procured in the month of fuly or August, before the new 
bulb is projected, it remains quite solid and firm, and has a 
creamy appearance. 

I: may be inferred from these facts: 

That, this root is deprived of its power, progressively, from 
the time of throwing out the new bulb until its final disappear- 
ance; and that, although very little change of appearance oc- 
curs during the winter months, it really undergoes a decided 
change during that period. 

That, August, before the new bulb is thrown out, is the 
proper season to procure the root. 

And it may also be inferred, 

That the various opinions as to the medicinal properties of 
colchicum have proceeded from the various states in which it 
has been brought into use. 

The root, when removed from the ground, in August, be- 
fore the new bulb appears, should be immediately cut into 
transverse slices, equal in thickn:ss to a half-crown; to be 
then exposed, mm wicker baskets, without placing the pieces in 
contact, to a temperature of 170 to 180, and so to remain until 
dried, which will require from two to three hours; during this 
time it will lose in weight about two-thirds. This process 
should ensue without delay after the root is procured, other- 
wise the flowering will proceed, although out of the ground; 
and when the process is complete, these transverse cuts or 
pieces should be carefully preserved in small boxes, in a dry 
situation. 

The root when taken from the ground at the time recom- 
mended, and cut transversely, exhibits a milky appearance on 
both surfaces. The exudation is not particularly pungent; it 
rather impresses the tongue with a cold but peculiar sensation, 
which remains unabated for some time. This sensation of 
cold is accompanied by a sense of peculiar excitement, which 
is conveyed to the fauces, and continues still longer than the 
first-mentioned sensation of cold. Under ordinary circum- 
stances it does not inflame the skin. 
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In a recent case of decided gout, attacking the second joint 
of the great toe, twenty drops of vin. colchici* having been 
given, in about half an hour a slight nausea was experienced, 
and upon awaking from the sound sleep which ensued, the pain 
had entirely ceased. The dose was repeated eight or ten hours 
afterwards. Two months have since elapsed, without any indi- 
cation of a return of the complaint. 

Specimens of this preparation are placed in the Museum of 
Materia Medica, St. Thomas’s Hospital; and will be shown 
to the profession by Mr. WuiTFIeLb. 


On Hydrophobia and Sculicap. By Isaac Creaver, M. D. 


[From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. } 


Mr. Povtson, 

Tue case of Hydrophobia given in your paper of the 30th 
ultimo, seems to me to be a fairly marked one of Hysteria, 
and not in the least calculated to establish the sanative quali- 
ties of the plant mentioned. I shall continue in this opinion, 
until some instances are adduced of its efficacy, when not con- 
joined with other articles, and when not exhibited to patients 
of the sex and age described; where the lancet, volatiles, and 
opium, are the remedies most to be depended on. Notwith- 
standing these views, you will do me a favour by placing in 
your columns the following hints. As Physicians acknowk dge 
they have no remedy for this dreadful complaint, Hydropho- 
bia, let the Scullcap,so much extolled, have a fair trial. But, 
in the first place, the plant must be fully identified; and I know 
mistakes have frequently arisen: for out of a dozen supposed 
specimens shown me this spring, by persons professing to 


* Two ounces of dried Colchicum, of the description above mentioned, 

Two pints of Spanish White Wine, 

Two ounces of Alcohol. 

The colchicum slightly bruised, added to the wine, having been occasionally 
shaken up, this fluid was then passed through paper, and the alcohol added. 
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know it, not one was the plant intended—indeed, not one be. 
longed to the same family. 

The genus Scutellaria, I shall avoid technicals, may be 
easily recognized by a common observer. The flowers are 
gap!ng, somewhat in the manner of the garden sage, generally 
of a blue colour, and falling off, leave four seeds, without any 
envelope of their own, but closely invested by the green cup, 
which is of two lips, and closing firmly over the seeds, serves 
the purpose of a proper seed-vessel, and presents the appear 
ance of a dragoon’s cap, with a very low crown, flat top, de- 
clining with considerable obliquity behind, and overtopping 
the brim before, in the bell-crown manner. This last mark is 
so strikingly diagnostic that the genus can never be mistaken. 

In the vicinity of our city, we find several members of this 
family. The true Scutellaria Laterifiora, may be distinguished 
by the smaiiness of the flowers, which are placed on ver; short, 
somewhat recurved, footstalks, arising by pairs, at nearly 
equal distances from erect filiform branches, each footstalk 
having at its base a very small leaf. These threadlike branch- 
es are the subdivisions of larger ones, which begin to separate 
from the main stem, near the ground, giving it a more bushy 
appeararice than its congeners. It rises only to the height of 
about fifteen inches; all of the same family with which it may 
be confounded, are much taller. The leaves, which are oppo- 
site, and each upper pair situated crosswise with those below, 
take their rise in common with the branches and flowers; 
those at the root are ovate, id est, resembling at the base, in 
their contour, the large end of an egg, those on the stem, are 
described as bearing some resemblance to the heartas figured 
on playing cards, but the point ts considerably more extended, 
and no indenture, as far as I have seen, exists at the base; on 
the contrary, the lateral parts are frequently a little recurrent 
on the footstalk. Chey are all toothed at the edges, and sup- 
ported on footstalks of about half their length. The stem is 
quadrangular aad smooth. 

Scutellaria Lateriflora, is found*in low, moist, rich ground, 
and seems to delight particularly, in newly cleared, half drain- 
ed swamps. Our neighbourhood does not produce it very 
abundantly, but it may be found in considerable quantity, 
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about half a quarter of a mile from the Schuylkill, in a new 
meadow or field, which is watered by a stream entering that 
river, just above the Falls. [ have seenit at Gloucester Point. 
Asa matter of curiosity, I send you specimens of the true 
plant, and shall feel a pleasure in giving samples to any per- 
sons interested, who may incline to call on me. 

I send you a fine specimen of the Alisma Plantago, which, 
you will perceive, does not in the least quadrate with the 
sketch given in the New York Evening Post of last year. I 
have long thought that the American species has been too 
much confounded with that of Europe. Our plant is found at 
this season, in nearly dry ditches, every where. I believe it is 
not at this time greatly admired for its curative powers, not- 
withstanding the ealogiums with which it has been garnished. 
I hope our present acquaintance may be more successful. 

I am very truly yours, 
ISAAC CLEAVER. 

September 1. 


Liquor Morphii Citratis. 


[From the London Medico-Chirurgical Review, for June, 1820.] 


From Dr. A. Octevie Porter, of Bristol, we have the 
following Account and Formula of the Liquor Morphii Citra- 
tis, which we have no doubt will be gratefully received by his 
professional brethren. 

Formula. R- Opii crudi optimi uncias quatuor; acidi citrici 
(cryst.) uncias duas; semel in mortario lapideo contunde; dein 
aque distillate bullientis octarium affunde, et intime miscean- 
tur; macera per horas viginti-quatuor; per chartam bibulosam 
cola; signetur preparatio— Liguor Morphii Citatris.” 

“ It is desirable (says Dr. Porter) that the profession should 
be in legitimate possession of a preparation of opium that 
might supersede the temptation of having recourse to those 
which belong to the empiric rather than the physician. Under 
this impression, I am desirous to promulgate a preparation not 
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inferior to any yet discovered. I consider it equal in power to 
the Lancasterian Black Drop, as an anodyne; and equal to it, 
or Battley’s “Sedative,” in the peculiar medicinal excellencies 
of those preparations, in not materially exciting the circu- 
lation. 

“‘ The preparation was suggested to my mind, by having 
seen a saturated solution of opium in lime-juice used with 
great success in alleviating arthritic pain, about twenty-five 
years ago, in Spanish America. This recollection, with the 
light thrown upon the constituent principles of opium by the 
French chemists, led me to try the preparation in question; 
and it has answered to my highest expectations. The formula 
I think is good: it is chemical, it is elegant, and the preparation 
will keep. I calculate its anodyne power at three times that of 
tincture of opium; yet it does not produce sensible excitement, 
and therefore its exhibition is seldom succeeded by heat, by 
head-ache, or by nausea. I have ventured to call the prepara- 
tion “Liguor Morphii Citratis,” a designation at once calcu- 
lated to inform the physician of its nature, and to conceal it 
from the patient—points of no inconsiderable importance in 
practice.” 

Bristol, March 30, 1820. 





























ORIGINAL REVIEW. 


FOR THE ECLECTIC REPERTORY. 


Doctor Irvine on Yellow Fever. 


A PampH_er has lately appeared, having on the title page 
“Irvine’s Treatise on Yellow Fever.” Although there is no 
mention made of the place or of the date of this publication, 
it appears to have been printed at Charleston, South Carolina, 
during the present year. 

Dr. Irvine is a very respectable practitioner, and recom- 
mends a treatment different from any that has been heretofore 
proposed. Concerning the origin and nature of the fever he 
says, 

* We will attempt in the first place to establish, that the 
fever is of domestic origin. It becomes necessary to do this, 
as the late conduct of the Boards of Health in Baltimore, 
New York and Philadelphia, and the opinions expressed by 
some of the physicians in those places, have contributed ina 
great degree to revive, and give fresh currency to the doc- 
trine of contagion, which assigns a foreign derivation to the 
discase.” p. 3. 

After speaking of some objections to his theory, he adds, 

“ All the above difficulties are, however, I conceive, to be 
solved, or in a measure reconciled, by advertence to a single 
fact, which has hitherto been unaccountably overlooked; it is 
this; that at every period in which the yellow fever has ap- 
peared in Charleston, the summer, or season at large, has been 
unusually sickly; that is, the country as well as the town has 
been afflicted by fevers of a fatal and violent type. [ am ena- 
bled, from my own experience and observation, in the course 
of the last twenty years, to bear testimony to this circumstance, 
the philosophical application of which seems at once obvious. 
It is easy to perceive, that if to an atmosphere, which has 
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already, from various causes, become so deleterious, as to oc- 
casion general unhealthiness, be superadded, all those «fluvia 
which from foul streets, sewers, &c. are constantly contami- 
nating the air of cities, a malignant disease must necessarily 
be produced; and accordingly under such circumstances, the 
yellow fever has invariabl: broken out, with greater or less 
violence, in proportion to the sickliness of the country, or sea- 
son generally. The causes arising within the city, acting alone, 
that is, during healthy summers, are never sufficient to pro- 
duce the fever; Charleston being always healthy, when the 
country around it has continued free from any remarkable 
mortality. The fevers of the town and country being thus al- 
ways concomitant, surely indicates, beyond the possibility of 
dispute, that they have a common origin, or are congenerous 
to the climate; though indeed widely distinguished from each 
other in symptoms and character.” p. 5, 6. 

The following remarks are worthy of notice. 

“I shall proceed to offer some suggestions towards pre- 
venting a recurrence of the disease among ourselves. On this 
subject, Philadelphia holds out to us an example, which we 
cannot too closely imitate. We have, indeed, already many 
admirable ordinances, which only require to be revived and 
enforced, to place us on a level with that city, on the score 
of cleanliness, and excellence of police. It would be expe. 
dient, also, that the legislature should aid the city council to 
provide tor the paving of our streets and lanes, as paved ways 
are more easily kept clean, than those, which are all the year 
deep in sand or mud, in which many animal and other putres- 
cent remains are often buried and concealed, while the exha- 
lations from the mud, after wet weather, contribute greatly to 
impair the general state of the air. It would be further ad- 
visable, that the city engineer should be employed to take the 
general level of the town, and that the inequalities of the 
streets should be filled up, or levelled away, so as to afford a 
regular surface, from which, by means of side drains, running 
to the water’s edge, every offensive matter might be com- 
pletely carried off. The present system of subterraneous 
sewers, I consider as of more detriment to the health of the 
city, than all the other sources of infection put together. In 
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addition to the effluvia, arising from the mass of obstructed 
matter concealed within them, the necessity of frequently 
opening them and returning their foul contents to the surface, 
from which they are never removed, so that the soil of our 
streets becomes a compost of every thing deleterious, is a dis- 
advantage’ which calls for their obliteration, or the effectual 
sealing up their grates, as soon as proper side drains cao be 
constructed.” p. 14, 15. 

“ And though it arises like the jail, hospital and camp fe- 
vers, from the effect of crowded situations, where animal ema- 
nations, or human effluvia, meeting with miasmatic principles 
in the air, favourable to the production of disease, return in a 
morbific shape and act deleteriously on the body; it is also 
widely distinguished from these diseases.” p. 22. 

“In every view then, the yellow fever is a disease strictly 
sui generis, which cannot run into any other, or any other 
into it; neither of these occurrences being any more possible 
than that the small pox should become measles, or the latter 
converted into syphilis or jail fever.” p. 22. 


Nature of Black Vomit. 


“The observation made by Dr. Physick, that the black 
vomit, as well as the dark matters dejected from the bowels, 
are secretions from the inflamed blood vessels of the stomach 
and intestines, is in my opinion the nearest approach which 
has yet been made towards a developement of the true nature 
of the complaint. That morbid secretion forms the immediate 
source of the disease, all its various phenomena and symp- 
toms tend, I think, most clearly to establish. This diseased 
process extends, in my view of the subject, to the entire mass 
of the smaller arteries and blood vessels, and is carried on in 
every part of the system to which they reach; as is plainly evi- 
denced by the yellow depositions under the skin and in the 
eyes, and the effused matters found in the brain, which are 
unquestionably secretions from the minute ramifications of the 
arteries and veins at those points. The smaller blood vessels, 
taking on this morbid secretory action, and thus creating dis- 
erder throughout the whole animal economy, I consider ina 
word, as the disease itself, constituting a peculiar vascular af- _ 
Vou. X. 3T No. 40. 
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fection, to which I should apply the term mordus vascularis, 
as more appropriate than any other designation which it has 
yet received. The broken down and disintegrated state of the 
blood, which is remarked in all genuine cases of the fever, 
probably excites, in the first instance, and at any rate supplies 
and keeps up the vitiated secretions which have been de- 
scribed.” p. 24, 25. 

** The secretions entered into by the blood vessels of the 
stomach, by ultimately occasioning the engorgement and dis- 
tention of those organs, would necessarily produce a thicken- 
ing and enlargement of the coats of the stomach itself, and 
thus give rise to its peculiar irritability, which forms the most 
distressing and unmanageable symptom of the compiaint. A 
similar process going on in the sanguineous vessels dispersed 
through the substance of the brain, will account for the stupor 
and other cephalic affections, and particularly for the dreadful 
delirium, and those paroxysms of violence which characterize 
the more fatal and malignant cases. The remarkable supension 
of all the natural secretions which occurs so early in the fever, 
adds, I conceive, a very strong corroboration to these views, 
as it takes place simultaneously with those unhealthy secre- 
tions, commenced in the lesser blood vessels. The functions 
of the liver seem totaliy suspended, while the dryness of the 
fauces and paucity of urine, throughout the attack, indicate 
a like non-performing state of the kidnies and salivary glands.” 


p- <6. 


“ Symptoms. 

“ The particular time at which persons are attacked, seems 
first deserving of notice. This is generally just before day- 
break, at the period when the collapse of sleep is probably 
most complete. The seizures which occur thus early, I have 
observed to be usually more severe, and are more apt to ter- 
minate fatally, than such as take place in the forenoon; for 
persons are rarely attacked at any other than these periods, in 
the twenty-four hours. In the first instance the patient often 
awakes in violcat tormina, affecting the stomach and bowels, 
Which »e€em to suspend, or put off the febrile action, for it is 
not until the decline of the pain that the fever commences. In 
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common, however, the symptoms are such as have often been 
been described} namely. a sense of lassitude with pain of the 
head, back and limbs, accompanied by nausea, and uneasiness 
of the stomach. The fever sometimes immediately succeeds 
these affections, at others it is ushered in by an obscure chill, 
or slight rigor. The arterial action is considerable, attended 
by a parched state of the skin, with flushing of the face, and 
redness of the eyes—the last however is not an invariable 
symptom. The pulse is in most cases tense and strong, bur in 
a few instances, irregular and oppressed, while the tongue 
continues clean and gummy, being very seldom foul or cover- 
ed with a white furr. The patient always complains of great 
oppression of the precordia, and is exceedingly dispirited, 
sighs much and is often affected with slight delirium or wan- 
derings of intellect. ‘These symptoms are followed by frequent 
retchings, and the discharge of various foul matters from the 
stomach, the chief of which seems to be a bilious saburra, 
which is probably always more or less accumulated in the 
first passages. in these vomitions pure bile is sometimes 
thrown up, but which, as has been shown, has nothing to do 
with the disease, being caused altogether by the violence of 
the efforts to vomit, which has the effect of emulging the biliary 
duct, as often happens in cases of common sea sickness. Flatu- 
lence is another distressing symptom, which seems to be confin- 
ed wholly tothe stomach; and though the patient appears to be 
often on the point of getting rid of it by ucteration, a regurgi- 
tation to the stomach takes place, and this wind or gastric 
gas thus continues to undulate, creating great distress and 
restlessness. The paroxysm seldom extends beyond thirty-six 
hours, though it may be protracted to forty in a few instances. 
Its subsidence, which is never marked by any critical or per- 
spiratory discharge, is succeeded by a remarkable quiescence, 
and in fact collapse of the whole system. The pulse becomes 
equable and natural, the skin relaxed and cold, the intellect 
clears up, and the patient appears to be doing well. There is 
sometimes, however, at this period of the complaint, a stupor, 
which is always a symptom of great danger—another bad 
sign, is a morbid irritability of the stomach, manifested by a 
renewal of the efforts to vomit whenever pressure is made by 
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the hand on that organ. It is also a very unfavourable symp- 
tom, when the patient expresses an opinion tha® he is well, or 
that very little is the matter with him. The last and most 
fatal effects of the disease, are an increased debility and pros- 
tration of strength, a sinking of the pulse, and an exacerbation 
of the irritability, pain, and heat of the stomach, followed by 
incessant strainings to vomit, and repeated discharges of the 
black vomit, or stuff resembling coffee-grounds, with a dejec- 
tion of similar dark matters from the bowels. The urive at 
this time becomes dark and fetid, the yellow suffusion with 
petechize make their appearance, and hemorrhages from the 
fauces, nostrils and other external surfaces take place. Finally, 
the pulse intermits, the breathing becomes laborious, the ex- 
tremities gradually grow cold, and life ceases. The symptoms 
here detailed, are not, it is to be observed, invariable cither in 
order or occurrence. Patients often die without either the 
hemorrhages, black vomit or yellowness of the skin. The last- 
mentioned peculiarity sometimes shows itself immediately on 
the decline of the fever, and may always be regarded as a cer- 
tain precursor of the formation of the black vomit. In the 
early part of the season, the cases usually terminate on the 
fourth day, reckoning always the natural day of twenty-four 
hours. As the season advances, they extend themselves to the 
sixth day, when the worst symptoms appear on the fifth. To- 
wards the end of the summer, the disease is sometimes pro- 
tracted to the eighth and thirteenth days; during this long col- 
lapse, the patient generally remains perfectly quiet, though 
very much prostrated, except where injudicious attendants 
tamper with the stomach, by improper administrations, and 
bring on the vomiting and other afflicting symptoms.” 

‘In connection with this part of the subject, it is proper to 
observe, that strangers are frequently seized in the early part 
of the season, with bilious remitting and intermitting fevers; 
and though, where they recover from these, they are less likely 
to have the yellow fever, they are still liable to take it, by im- 
proper exposure or excitement of the system. As persons in 
this climate can never have the disease but once, there can be 
no doubt, that where strangers experience a second attack, 
either in the course of the same season, or at any subsequent 
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period, that the disease was mistaken in the first instance and 
was not yellow fever.. Evils arise from a misapprehension of 
this sort; in the first place, an erroneous practice is adopted, 
for the same remedies that cure a bilious remittent, are inju- 
rious to the yellow fever patient; in the next, the person who 
has been illusively led to believe that he has undergone the 
necessary seasoning to the climate, throws off all precaution, 
and is liable to be carried off by the genuine disease. From 
the description which has been given, it will be seen, as ob- 
served in the former part of this discussion, that the fever 
consists of but one paroxysm, a circumstance which has never 
been sufficiently adverted to. For want of attention to this fact, 
the mistakes above described, have but too often been made, 
and fevers of a bilious character, which are mostly very ma- 
nageable by common means, have been pronounced to be yel- 
low fever, and the latter disease supposed to be cured, where 
it never existed.” p. 31. 
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“ Medical Treatment. 

‘“* Although there will be found a strict agreement between 
the theory of che disease, which has been advanced, and the 
medical treatment, now about to be recommended, the latter 
was not originally deduced from or founded upon the former. 
In practising in the fever, it was an obvious indication, to al- 
lay or reduce as far as possible the inquiescence of the sto- 
mach, which is so afflictive to the patient, and forms so baf- 
fling a symptom to the physician. Finding, after the trial of 
a variety of remedies, that the saccharum saturni, or sugar of 
lead, was the most effectual for the purpose, the, rationale of 
its Operation led to those views of the disease, presented in 
the third chapter of this essay. It may be right, before en- 
tering more directly on the present subject, to give a general 
idea of the powers of this medicine, and to remove the mis- 
take respecting the supposed danger of administering it inter- 
nally; a notion very prevalent with the public, but known to phy- 
sicians to be without foundation. I shall adduce authorities on 
this point, which will be found to be perfectly satisfactory and 
decisive. I deem it necessary to premise, that it is not my in- 
tention to hold up this remedy as a specific in the yellow fever, 
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but simply to show, that its exh:bition has been successful in 
so many cases, as to render it deserving of attention, and that 
its known properties adapt it, in a peculiar manner, to meet 
the different symptoms of the complaint. It will be in my 
power to corroborate my own statements respecting its effi- 
cacy by the concurring testimony of physicians of eminent 
character in this place, who, having tried it, highly approve of 
its use. Among these I will take the liberty of mentioning 
Dr. Samuel Wilson, Sen. whose experience, extensive prac- 
tice, and distinguished standing in his profession, must give 
weight to his attestation on such a subject: Dr. Furman also, 
whose superior intellect, and medical erudition, entitle his 
Opinions to peculiar attention, having given a full trial to 
this medicine, is convinced that its administration in yellow 
fever is attended with the highest advantages. The public 
production of names is always a matter of delicacy; I cannot 
however refuse myself the satisfaction of adding to the above, 
that of Dr. W. Warley, whose talents, judgment and integ- 
rity, must give impressiveness to his testimony in the minds 
of all who know him. He informs me, that though his expe- 
rience in the disease, and with the use of the remedy, has 
been limited, he has been struck with the admirable effects of 
the lead, and thinks that it will prove a valuable remedy in 
the fever. I should state, that it was not until the complete 
failure of mercury as a cure, that [ resorted to the article in 
question. It will hereafter be shewn, more at length, that 
mercury is not merely ineffectual, but inert, in the worst cases, 
and only operates when, by an effort of nature, the disease has 
taken a favourable turn, and the revived sensibility of the sys- 
tem enables it to act, or in other words, to salivate after the 
danger is past. Salivation and recovery being merely coinci- 
dental, and not connected in the order of cause and effect.” p. 34. 

**] shall now proceed to detail the general treatment which 
I have pursued in the disorder: 

“ Notwithstanding the prejudice which prevails against the 
use of emetics in this disease, they may be resorted to on the 
first access of the fever, and before the irritability of the sto- 
mach commences, with very great advantage. In all cases, the 
stomach is loaded with various foul matters, which can never 
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be effectually dislodged by cathartic medicines, and only to be 
got at by the direct operation of emetics. In the commence- 
ment, therefore, of the febrile stage, an emetic will be found 
useful, though its repetition is never adviseable. During the 
progress of the complaint, saline purgatives, occasionally ad- 
ministered, according tothe state of the bowels, will answer 
every further purpose of evacuation. Great caution, however, 
is necessary in having recourse even to these, for the disease 
is marked by so much debility, that every care must be taken 
to avoid weakening the patient, or exhausting the vital princi- 
ple. Depletion therefore, as a mode of cure, cannot be too 
much reprubated, as every thing should be done to conserve 
the strength, and keep the system easy and undisturbed. The 
abstraction of blood can but rarely be requisite, and the prac- 
titioner has only one great and plain rule to observe, that of 

keeping his hands off the patient as much as possible, and al- 

lowing nature to do her part, only occasionally favouring and 

assisting her efforis. He is above all to avoid tampering with 

the stomach, which is so easily exasperated into incurable ir- 

ritability by administiations of an exciting quality. ihe ulte- 

rior effects of the disease certainly show themselves most coa- 

spicuously in the stomach and bowels; but practitioners: in 

endeavouring to relieve these, though right in their object, 

have been often wrong in their pmactice. Bark and wine, 

and stimulants of all kinds, do infinite harm in this disease, 
and are forbidden by every view of its phenomena and symps- 
toms. Where we have, as in the second, or collapsed stage 
of the complaint, a sunken pulse, livor and paleness of the 
countenance, with uneasiness of the stomach, and every evi- 
dence of excessive prostration, connected with irritability, to 
tranquillize and support the patient are surely the leading in- 
dications. Blisters are beneficial, both during the febrile action, 
and alter its decline, and may be applied in greater or less 
number as the nature of the case may demand. [heir appli- 
cation over the region of the stomach seems to produce the 
most good, by diverting irritation to the surface, and tending 
to translate secretion from the internal cavities to the skin. I¢ 
is on the decline of the fever, that the exhibition of the sac. 
charum saturni js recommended. It may be given in doses, of 
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from two and a half grains every two hours, to three grains 
every four hours, either i } pills or solution, but always un- 
combined. The intervals between the doses, are to be short- 
ened or extended as the greater or less urgency of symptoms 
may require. Some of the profession, who have been induced 
‘to use this medicine, have complained of being disappointed 
in its effects; but, in these instances, it has seldom received a 
fair trial, not having been resorted to until every other remedy 
has failed, and was thus employed too late or not persevered 
in sufficiently. Bark does not always cure intermittents, or 
mercury eradicate syphilis; and thus the saccharum saturni, 
though it deserves, I think, to be considered as a valuable re- 
medy in yellow fever, will yet, no doubt, often fail of the de- 
sired effect. After having given the fullest trial to various 
methods of cure, particularly to the plan of mercurialization, 
and the course of super-venesection, once so strenuously re- 
commended by Dr. Rush, and the ultra-phlebotomists of his 
school, I have found the simple mode of treatment above laid 
down, to succeed better than any other; producing a favour- 
able result in a majority of instances, and always mitigating the 
symptoms even where the disease terminated fatally. 
“ As the yellow fever is a subject which materially concerns 
the interests of the city and community, I have thought it 
_right to offer these facts} the result of long experience in the 
disease, to the public. I by no means flatter myself, that the 
remedy I have been recommending, will be very readily 
adopted by my professional brethren. In every science, an 
opposition 13 generally manifested to whatever wears the air 
of novelty or innovation; and by no body of men, is this op- 
pugnation of what is new more apt to be displayed than by 
the members of the medical faculty. I am far however from 
objecting to this caution, for though it often assumes the ap- 
pearance of illiberality, 1 am convinced that it is in the end pro- 
ductive of good, as it prevents the success of empiricism, and 
gives currency only to those just and sterling ideas, which 
have received their stamp in the mint of experiment and 
time.” p. 41. 
We have thus endeavoured to give an analytical review of 
Dr. Irvine’s pamphlet; believing it most satisfactory to the 
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medical world, as it is to ourselves, to shew the author’s opi- 
nions and practice, from his own work, rather than to write 
an essay on the subject, or to enter into criticism. It 
would be desirable to be furnished with similar productions 
from all our southern cities; as it is by comparing the views 
of different practitioners, that we may hope to attain to just 
principles and suund practice. A summary view of the pame 
phlet may not be unimportant. 

Dr. Irvine does not appear to believe that the disease is 
imported or contagious. 

He thinks it occurs only near the sea or on tide waters, and 
that it never exists at Charleston, unless there is an unusual 
degree of sickness in the country. 

That it is essentially different from the bilious remittents of 
our country, being a disease strictly sui generis; that it arises 
from the effect of crowded situations, and the mixture of hu- 
man effluvia with miasmatic principles in the air. 

That the black vomit is a secretion from the inflammatory 
blood vessels of the stomach and intestines. 

That persons in South Carolina can never have the disease 
but once. 

That the medical treatment consists of, first, an emetic; 
then saline purgatives, and blistering. On the decline of the 
fever he gives the acetate of lead, saccharum saturni, in doses 
of from two and an half grains every two hours to three grains 
every four hours, either in pills or solution, but always un- 
combined; the doses to be shortened or extended according to 
the urgency of the symptoms. Stimulants to be carefully 
avoided. Bleeding and mercury he disapproves of, particularly 
the latter, which he says irritates the stomach, and does not 
salivate unless the disease is yielding at the time. 
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Gases of a serious Affection, chiefly occurring after Delivery, 
Miscarriage, &c. from various Causes of Irritation and Ex- 
haustion; and of a similar Affection unconnected with the 
Puerperal State. By Marsuatt Haun, M. D., F. R.S. 
E., &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 96. 


{From the London Medical and Physical Journal, for July, 1820.] 


Tuis work is another specimen of the results of the applica- 
tion of the author’s talents for diagnostic pathology, for the 
purpose of illustrating a particular form of disease; and it con- 
firms the hopes excited by his Treatise on Diagnosis in general, 
and on that of some of the Disorders of the Digestive System, 
that he has assumed the cultivation of semeiology as the prin- 
cipal object of his exertions. That he possesses eminent quali- 
fications for such a task, is very evident; and that this part of 
pathology has eng. ged only an inferior, and inappropriate, de- 
gree of attention from the generality of modern physicians: 
those who have studied medicine as a science having made in- 
vestigations of the causes and identical nature of diseases, 
without especial reference to those of analogous character, the 
chief object of their efforts. The ancients, on the contraay, 
regarded semeiogical knowledge as that of the most importance 
to the physician, and some of the most precise and valuable in- 
dications of this kind in existence are to be found in their wri- 
tings. Such information was particularly useful in the days of 
superstition. The prediction of the time at which a disease 
would terminate in health or in death, was commonly required 
of them; and the verification of their judgment caused them 
to be regarded, by the people, as beings possessing faculties 
which “ proxime ad deorum vim natura mortalis possint ac- 
cedere,” as Cicero says of divination. It is from the know- 
ledge they contain of this kind, that we peruse the works of. 
HipPocraTes, with so much interest; and it forms the most 
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valuable part of the works of ArreTarus, Cortrus, AURELI- 
anus, and ALEXANDER TRALLIANUs. Amongst the produc- 
tions of the physicians who have lived since the revival of 
letters that have devoted their attention to this subject, the 
chief are SyprnuaM, Frienn, Duret (Hippoc. Coac. Prenot. 
Comment.) V aLesius (Aph. Hipp. Comment. septem), ProsPER 
Avpinus (De Presagienda Vita et Morte egrotantium), Ft- 
anus (De Signis, &c.) Lommtius (Med. Observat.) Leroy 
(Du Pronostic dans les Maladies aigues), Pezo.v (De Prog- 
nost in Acutis), Cope (Demonst. Med. Pract. Prognos.), 
Heperpen, AVENBRUGGER, PtNeEL, and especially GruNER, 
(Semezotice Physiol. et Pathol. generalem Complexa), and 
LAENNEC. 

Several authors, in treating of the diseases of the’puerperal 
state, have cautioned practitioners against confounding those 
disorders dependant on what, to conceal our ignorance, we call 
irritation, with inflammation of the ordinary character; and many 
interesting observations on affections of this kind are dispersed 
in the works of Denman; in the paperby prof. Foperg, insert- 
ed a short'time since in this Journal; in the writings of Guan1 
and Rusint, the founders of the doctrine which immediately 
succeeded to Brownism in Italy, of which an exposition was 
given in the pro€mium to the last volume of this Journal; and 
some very precise and judicious remarks on them, in a disser- 
tation of Franck, entitled De Venesectionis apud Puerperas 
Abusu; and in that on Puerperal Fever, by the excellent G1an- 
NINI, in the second volume of his work on Fevers in general, 
(Della Natura delle Febbri, &c. Milano, 1809.) But there is 
nowhere else such an accurate and lucid view of the irrita- 
tive disorder alluded to as is here displayed by Dr. Hall, in his 
general abstract, and in his particular illustrations, of the cases 
which have occurred to his own observation. We agree with 
him in his assertion, though it is proper tostate that our obser- 
vations in this respect have been chiefly made in lying-in hospi- 
tals, that “ the morbid affections in question constitute a great 
proportion among the puerperal cases, and a great majority 
among the fatal ones; and, of these fatal ones, many are daily 
rendered so by a mistaken use of the lancet; and we esti- 
mate the work before us very highly, as it must lessen the 
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frequency of such occurrences in the practice of those who will 
peruse it, and who have pursued the injurious practice of which 
the author exposes the impropriety. 

This affection appears to arise, the author says, from differ- 
ent sources of irritation and exhaustion, especially as concur- 
ring after the fatigue and shock which the system undergoes 
during labour or abortion. 

“* The principal source of irritation, is a disordered and 
loaded state of the alimentary canal; the principal source of 
exhaustion, uterine hemorrhagy. 

* This morbid affection is particularly apt to affect those per- 
sous who, previously to delivery, have laboured under a deran- 
ged state of the bowels, with constipation, diarrhea, sickness, 
&c. It hs occurred in females who had, previously to con- 
ception, been affected with that complaint which I have in a 
little work lately published, denomimated the Mimosis Deco- 
lor. I+ has occurred in several persons, who, besides the pal- 
lor and icterode complexion of that disorder, had been affected, 
previously to delivery, with anasarca; and it has occurred in 
several individuals who had suffered from aphtha, attended by 
an irritable state of the stomach and bowels. 

** This affection appears so be frequently induced by copious, 
but especially by protracted, uterine hamorrhagy, the menor- 
hagia lochialis, imprudent or too copious, or long-continued, 
lactation, sickness, diarrhea, &c. It frequently occurs in 
persons who have, previously to delivery, been reduced by 
venesection, and other remedies, necessary to subdue an in- 
flammatory disease. It has been induced, or much aggravated, 
by misapplied venesection alter confinement; and it has imme- 
diately followed the violent operation of a purge. 

“ This morbid affection is particularly apt to attack the de- 
licate and feeble in constitution. It is aggravated, or even 
induced, by too great closeness and warmth of the patient’s 

room, or of the weather. The fatigue of a lingering labour, 
the violence of labour-pains, anxiety of mind, alarm and hur- 
ry, &c. have all appeared to be concurrent causes of this mor- 
bid affection. 

* It is not impossible that improper articles of diet may al- 
so have contributed their share in causing this complaint: but 
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I cannot recal to my mind any fact by which this idea is 
substantiated. This remark must therefore be considered as 
conjecture only. It is also not improbable, that imprudent 
fatigue from too early rising, after delivery, has also had a 
baneful influence in inducing this malady. 

“ In some cases the pain attending this affection has been 
experienced during the latter period of pregnancy. In these 
instances, is it not probable that the cause exists in the state 
of the bowels? 

“It may here be remarked, that some of the symptoms of 
the morbid affection in question, whith have been continued by 
protracted uterine hemorrhagy or lactation, have immediately 
ceased on removing the cause, by the lotion to be recommen- 
ded hereafter, or by weaning. These causes of some painful 
affections are too apt to be overlooked in practice: head-ache, 
palpitation, nervousness, alarm, and sometimes delirium even, 
have bevn kept op by these unsuspected causes.” 

Dissection after death has probably led to erroneous notions 
respecting the nature of affections of this kind, by develop- 
ing appearances similar to those which result from the 
common form of inflammation. Whether they are identical 
modes of dise «se or not, is a question of some importance; but 
the most interesting considerations in regard to therapeutics are 
these: that the disease above designated often arises in the 
most debilitated state of the system, and seems to be more 
readily excited in proportion tothe greater degree of weakness, 
perhaps because the body is then more susceptible of the in- 
fluence of irritants,and that it is increased by the means which 
lessen inflammation as it ordinarily occurs in a vigorous state 
of constitution, and is alleviated only by stimulants; and espe- 
cially by such as are qualified to restore to the vital organs their 
due energy, which they have lost, in some instances, only be- 
cause the vitality of the system is concentrated in the uterus 
or intestines, in consequence of the irritation they have suffer. 
ed previous to, and during, parturition. It should be consi- 
dered, too, that medicines of this kind, applied to the stomach 
for instance, are often the most effectual means of relieving 
undue action in the uterus, on the principle of derivation, or 
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revulsion, just as a blister removes a pleurisy. They there- 
fore act beneficially in a two-fold manner. 

In some cases, the author says, this state of the system has 
given rise to sudden and unexpected dissolution after parturi- 
tion; and, occasionally, the patient does not recover from an 
ill-directed bleeding. Sometimes it terminates fatally, after 
a more or less urgent or protracted and varied course; at 
others, there has been long continued indisposition. It appears 
principally under the following forms: “ 1, the acute; 2, the 
more continued; 3, with general symptoms; 4, with some pre- 
dominant local affection; 5, as the effect, chiefly, of intestinal 
irritation; or, 6, of hemorrhagy. The greater number of cases 
do not, however, admit of being referred to any one of these 
divisions distinctly or exclusively, but assume a mixed cha- 
racter.” 

All these forms are illustrated by cases, but we cannot take 
these into particular consideration: we must confine our ana- 
lysis to a general abstract, and pass on, therefore, to the section ‘ 
relating to the “* Description, Symptoms,” &c. 

When it has come on in an acute form, the first symptom has 
occasionally been ‘“ severe and long continued rigor succeed- 
ed by great heat of surface, great frequency of pulse, and 
some serious affection of the head, or of the abdomen.” When 
the attack is slower and more insidious, “ the rigor is less ob- 
served, the heat of surface perhaps absent, and there is throb- 
bing pain of the head, with vertigo in the erect posture, or 
fluttering or palpitation of the heart, or oppressed, hurried, 
and sighing breathing, or irritability of the stomach and bow- 
els,” &c. 

Great intestinal irritation is apt, the author says, to induce 
a sudden attack, with rigor and much febrile heat, and pro- 
fuse hemorrhagy will also produce those effects. The general 
course of the affection, as well as the mode of attack, is consi- 
derably influenced by the causes of it, and by the constitution 
of the patient. The symptoms “ refer themselves in general 
to the head, heart, chest, stomach, bowels, uterus, the muscu- 
lar system, and to different seats of pain.” The author, in his 
preliminary and general history of this affection, considers the 
symptoms in each of the seats above mentioned, in succession; 
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and refers to the details of particular cases for the exemplifica- 
tion of them under the several complications in which he has 
observed them. We shall transcribe at length the general ac- 
count above alluded to. : 

‘¢ The symptoms which may be referred to this head are the 
following: severe pain; beating and throbbing; rushing, or crack- 
ing noises; vertigo or turning round of the room, especially 
on raising the head or assuming the erect position; intolerance 
of light, and of sound; wakefulness; starting during sleep; 
awaking hurried and alarmed; with faintness, palpitation, 
feeling of sinking, of impending dissolution, &c.; being over- 
come by noise, disturbance, or thinking even; and delirium. 

“ The heart is, in different cases, affected with palpitation, 
fluttering, irregular and feeble action; there are beating and 
throbbing of the carotids, and sometimes even of the abdomi- 
nal aorta; great rapidity, and sometimes irregularity, of the 
pulse; faintishness or fainting; urgent demand for the smelling 
bottle, fresh air, fanning, bathing of the temples; feeling of 
impending disolution; incapability of bearing the erect position; 
and sometimes early fainting from the use of the lancet. 

‘“* The respiration is affected in different cases with panting, 
hurry, sighing, great heaving, gasping, blowing; moaning, 
catching, &c. and, as has been stated, with urgent demand 
for fresh air. There is sometimes a sense of great and alarm- 
ing oppression about the chest. 

‘ There is in seme cases an irritative cough, in violent fits, 
or in the form of continual hecking: this cough appears to ori- 
ginate in the larynx or trachea. 

‘The stomach is liable to become affected with irritability, 
sickness, retching, vomiting, hiccough, and eructation; the 
bowels with constipation, or diarrhea, pain, flatus, distension, 
&e. 

“There are very frequently urgent restlessness, tossing 
about, and jactitation. In some cases various spasmodic af- 
fections have occurred. 

“ The seats of pain are usually the head, the side, the iliac 
region, the loins, the region of the uterus, and the abdomen 
generally. The pain of the iliac and uterine region, and of the 

abdomen, is often attended with much tenderness. 
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‘A mongst other symptoms should be mentioned the faintish- 
ness, the gasping, the feeling of dissolution, &c. of the patient; 
which sometimes occur after the first, and even a moderate, 
bleeding. In some instances the patient has expressed the 
utmost dread of being bled, from the feeling of aggravation of 
her suffering, or of dissolution, induced by it.” 

When treating of the diagnosis of this affection, the author 
states that it is apt, in its various forms, tobe mistaken and 
mistreated for inflammatory diseases of the head, chest, heart, 
stomach, bowels, uterus, and peritoneum; and especially for 
puerperal phrenitis and puerperal fever. The distin: tion is 
founded, principally, on the presence of some of the more un- 
equivocal symptoms of the subject of this treatise, already de- 
scribed. In the case in which the practitioner has had recourse 
to blood letting, the effect of this remedy should be closely re- 
marked: early faintness, increased frequency of the pulse, 
gasping, internal feeling of dissolution, unremitting pain, &c. 
are circumstances which ought, at least, to lead to the greatest 
caution and circumspection with regard to the further use of 
this remedy. In all cases, the author adds, the colon and rec- 
tum should be unloaded by glysters. This measure affords a 
source of diagnosis of the utmost importance, and in the op- 
portunity it gives for the observation of the state of the intesti- 





nal contents. 
The treatment the author inculcates consists in removing the 


causes, whether of irritation or exhaustion, and in obviating 
the effects already induced by them. Intestinal irritation, as 
already indicated, is considered as the most frequent cause; 
and the measures for the removal of ‘his “ must be at once mild 
and efficient; otherwise, exhaustion, on the one hand, and 
irritation only partially removed, on the other, may prove the 
source of the greatest danger. It is equally essential to give” 
nourishment, and to avoid loading or disordering the stomach; 
and the benefit of the wisest plan may be counteracted, by im- 
prudent exposure to fatigue, exertion, hurry, agitation, or 
anxiety.” The author next proceeds to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 
“ Intestinal irritation must be remhaved by aperient medi- 
cines and by enemata. 
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“ With regard to the former, small doses of calomel, and 
draughts with rhubarb and sulphat of magnesia, have appear- 
ed to me to be the best. One point is of the greatest impor- 
tanve,—it is the union, with the purgative, of a proper dose of 
opium, or of a stimulant medicine; and a point of little inferior 
importance, is the administration, before, during, and after, the 
action of the purgative medicine, of proper nourishment. With 
the calomel, [ have given a small quantity of opium; and with 
the rhubarb and sulphat of magnesia, a little of the tinctura 
cardamomi comp. 

“ It is impossible to say too much in recommending the use 
of enemata. By their means the intestine is unloaded effectu- 
ally, and without the exhaustion experienced from th¢ action 
of efficient purgative medicine, and without disordering the | 
stomach. It is of course needless to represent the importance 
of an exact inspection of the effect of enemata and of the pur- 
gative medicine administered. 

“It is, inthe next place, necessary to notice the means for 
obviating the various sources of exhaustion. If this be uterine 
hemorrhagy, the following application is, I think, most effec- 
tual in arresting it: A lotion is prepared by dissolving from 
one to two drachms and a half of sulphat of zinc in a pint of 
soft water: ascroll of linen is then made of a proper form and 
bulk to fill the vagina; this scrollis chen fully imbued with the 
lution, introduced into the vagina, and renewed frequently. 
The same lotion may also be applied externally. 

‘The other remedies which I have found useful, are the 
tinctura opii, the tinctura camphore comp., the sp. ammoniz 
aromat., ether, wine, and similar remedies: in one instance, 
opium, the ext. hyoscyami, and the carbonas ammonia, were 
combined, with the best effect. A proper combination of the-e 
remedies induces quict sleep, prevents the exhaustion which 
would otherwise ensue from the administration of the purga- 
tive, and relieves many of the distressing symptoms of this 
alarming complaint. 

“Similar objects are obtained by the due administration of 
nourishment: this should consist of chicken-broth, one part of 
milk, and two or three of water, thickened with arrow root, 
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&c. Something of this kind should be given in small quanti- 
ties, every hour, or oftener, and especially as stated.” 

Severe local pain is to be alleviated by various auxiliaries. 
When the head is thus affected, a cold lotion may be applied 
to it, and warm fomentation to the feet. Sometimes leeches to 
the temples may be advisable; but the author considers, that, 
when the head is affected from exhaustion, even leeches might 
appear improper. Venesection, hesays, must always be a very 
hazardous remedy, and ought, he thinks, to be proscribed in 
these cases altogether. The same remarks are applicable to 
other cases of local pain. The French practitioners often use 
what they call fying diisiers as revulsives in such cases, and 
we think with beneficial effects, when any important organ is 
the seat of much pain. The flying blisters are common blister- 
ing-plasters applied only for two or three hours, generally to 
the inside of the thighs or to the calves of the legs: a little red- 
ness of the skin is thus produced, without vesication, which 
might itself be a serious cause of exhaustion to a person already 
much debilitated. 

In the attack of jactitation, Dr. Hall recommends a draught 
of laudanum and aromatic spirit of ammonia, free ventilation, 
&c. This part of the work concludes with some remarks on 
the importance of quietude and of good domestic management 
in cases where the occurrence of the affection under conside- 
ration may be feared, or has already taken place. One remark, 
in particular, amongst those last alluded to, strikes us in re- 





gard to its importance. 

“In those cases in which the sleep is disturbed, and the 
moment of awaking is attended by great alarm and agitation, 
the sleep should be watched: if there be any agitation from 
dreaming or otherwise, the patient should be gently and cau- 
tiously awakened; and soothed and calmed if there should be 
alarm: and the best mode of awaking has appeared to me to 
be by offering a little nourishisent; the mind by this means 
being immediately collected to understand the state of things.” 

A state somewhat similar to that above considered may 
arise after abortion, or independently of the puerperal state; and 
in men, from various analogous causes; and requires similar 
modes of treatment. This view of it was more particularly con- 
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sidered, as arising from intestinal disorder, in the author’s es- 
say on the * Mimoses.” 

The cases which are related in this work form a highly 
valuable part of it. The descriptions of the malady are given 
in them in very strong traits, and mark a rare talent for clini- 
cal observation. The deleterious effects of blood-letting are 
forcibly shewn, and well contrasted with the treatment the 
author advises. Fhe infatuation with which some of the prac- 
titioners who attended previously to Dr. Hall had used the 
lancet in some of them, is lamentable, and it makes us parti- 
cularly anxious to press on the attention of our readers this 
excellent addition to clinical medical literature. 


| 


Pathological and Practical Remarks on Ulcerations of the 
Genital Organs, pointing out the Characters by which they 
may be discriminated, shewing the consecutive Diseases to 
which they give rise; and containing an Inquiry into the 
Use of Mercury in their Treatment. By James Evans, 
Surgeon of His Majesty’s 57th Regiment. One vol. 8vo. 
pp- 128. London, 1819. 

[From the Medieo-Chirurgieal Review, for June, 1820. ] 

Ir is said, that ‘“* Nature is always the same.” We very 
much doubt the truth of this assertion. There is nothing fixed 
or stationary in any part of the solar system, as far as we can 
judge by distant examination; and we are quite sure that the 
earth, and all which it inhabit, are perpetually undergoing 
ch=~ges and revolutions. This mutability is not more promi- 
nent in the material than in the intellectual world. Religion, 
morals, politics, are so continually changing, that it is hazard- 
ous to proclaim TRUTH itself as immutable; at least, what 
passes for truth in this world. It is not to be supposed that 
PHYSIC offers an exception to so general a law—far from it! 
Not only does the science itself revolve as a whole, but all its 
parts circle round their centres; like the earth in its gyrations 
round the sun. The sophists of Athens did not fail to note 
this fluxionary state of things, and the disciples of Protagoras 
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asserted, with more truth than on many other occasions, that 
no individual ever saw the same thing twice; and consequenily, 
that no two individuals, in succession, could possibly see an 
identical object. This sophism, if it be one, appears now to 
be verified in medicine. Where can we find two physicians 
agree about what is, or is not, the small pox?—where two sur- 
geons who can unanimously decide on what is, or is not, the 
great pox? Remedies must, of course, follow the fate of dis- 
eases. Accordingly, we have the vaccinists and anti-vacci- 
nists—mercurialists .and aati-mercurialists. Whether these 
schisms in medicine may terminate in scepticism, as they have 
in religion, we know not; but, in both cases, much confusion 
is likely to prevail, before we have—/ucem ex fumo. 

The establishment of a correct diagnosis between syphilitic 
and syphiloid diseases is unquestionably a leading step to- 
wards reconciling the jarring opinions and practices which 
have hitherto prevailed in this department of surgery; conse- 
quently, every man who endeavours to effect this desirable 
object, has a claim on our gratitude, and need not anticipate 
censure from any critic, whose censure or applause could have 
any influence. We shall therefore proceed in our analytical 
labours, without further preface. 

Mr. Evans divides his work into two Books, one on those 
diseases which have, the other on those affections which have 
not arisen from sexual intercourse; to which is added, an Ap- 
pendix that shall be noticed in due time. The books are sub- 
divided into chapters, corresponding to the number of diseases 
each book contains. Mr. Evans also classes his observations 
under the heads “ Description, Diagnosis, Causes, and Treat- 
ment;” which is, perhaps, as lucid and useful an arrangement 
as he could have chosen. 


Book I. DIsEASES ARISING GENERALLY, OR ENTIRELY 
INDEPENDENT OF SEXUAL INTERCOURSE. 


Chap. 1. Phiegmon. 
Description. Most commonly situated in the loose skin 
covering the glans; its progress exactly resembling that of 
phlegmon in any other part of the body. After it suppurates 
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and bursts, nature endeavours to get rid of the loose integu- 
men's forming the sides of the sac by udceration, which has 
such a spreading appearance, and unhealthy surface, as to 
cause much alarm. The sore, howcver, does not increase in 
depth. 

Diagnosis. The progress to suppuration, the flow of matter 
on ulceration taking place, and the immediate diminution of 
size, after the discharge, well distinguish phlegmon of the 
penis from other affections. 

Treatment. In phlegmon on the prepuce, cold applications 
are ineffectual; but they are useful when the body of the penis 
is the seat of the disease. In the former case, then, fomenta- 
tions, warm emollient poultices, an early exit to the matter 
when formed, and a removal of the whole covering of the ab- 
scess by the knife, or potassa fusa, should the ulcerative pro- 
cess be set up, constitute the best methodus medendi.* 





















Chap. 2. Anthrax. 

It is difficult to distinguish this formidable affection of the 
membrum virile, at first, from phlegmon. But when a lancet 
is pushed into it, instead of a flow of matter, enly a few drops 
of blood and serum escape, followed soon afterwards by a pro- 
jection of diseased cellular membrane, of a yellow, colour. Na- 
ture endeavours to free herself from this disease by ulceration, 
or the sloughing process. Two valuable cases of this disease 
are detailed by our author. 

Treatment. Warm emollient poultices; attention to the state 
of the skin and bowels; venesection, if much febrile action be 
present, and carly opening, to give vent to the contents of the 
tumour. 
















Chap. 3. Tubercula. 
Mr. Evans has met with two kinds of these; one resembling 









* A cotemporary critic seems to question the propriety of our author's introduc- 
ing phlegmon of the penis, since the disease is common to all other parts of the 
body’s surface. We conceive, however, that if a man undertakes to deseribe al! the 
diseases of an organ, he has po right to exclude those which are common to other 

‘parts, as well as to the organ treated of. Moreover, in the case in question, phieg- 

mon, we see, is modified by the peculiar structure of the penis.and its. coverings; 

consequently, it demands a modified treatment. It is our opinion, therefore, that 

Mr. Evans would not “have acted judiciously in discarding it from the list of dis- 

eases of the penis.” Edinburgh Journal, January, 1820, 
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what Dr. Bateman terms “ Moluscum,” which is a circular, 
and rather flattened tumour, of the same colour as the sur- 
rounding integuments, and -slightly elevated. If a lancet be 
pushed into it, a cream-like fluid is found within. Unless they 
inflame, they are not troublesome, and sometimes continue 
for years without exciting much attention, being considered 
as warts. When inflammation supervenes, they sometimes 
shrink up and disappear, leaving the part divested of cuticle, 
or occasionally ulcerous, and troublesome to heal. Ihe other 
affection of this kind, is a small inflamed tumour, sometimes 
flattened like the former, sometintes spherical. Instead of 
shrinking up, when inflamed, it forms a smail pustule, suc- 
ceeded by a scab, which is found covering a cup that has been 
the lower half of the sac. 

Treatment. Mr. Evans would not like to interfere with the 
first form while in its indolent stage, unless urged by the pa- 
tient, when he would endeavour to excite inflammation, in 
imitation of the manner in which nature removes the com- 
plaint. In the second form, after the subsidence of fnflamma- 
_ tion, Mr. E. has sometimes found it necessary to destroy the 
base by repeated applications of caustic, before the sores would 
heal. 


Chap. 4. Herpes Preputialis. 

Excepting when it takes place on the inner surface of the 
prepuce, it seldom requires surgical assistance, unless from 
friction of the clothes or improper interference. In such case, 
the scab is partially or entirely removed, exposing an ulcer 
with a yellow, or white and plain surface, in shape frequently 
angular, and with abrupt edges. 

“ It is, however, when situated upon the inner surface of the 
prepuce, that the patient’s fears are most strongly excited, 
and the practitioner too often deceived; the circumstances of 
its not scabbing when it occurs in that place, of the vesicles 
when broken, forming each a small circular ulcer with a white 
or yellow surface, and of their sometimes running quickly one 
into the other, with the tediousness of the healing process 
when interfered with, have, I much fear, in my own practice, 
very often occasioned this disease to be mistaken, and treated 
erroneously.” 27. 
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Diagnosis. Herpes preputialis may be distinguished from 
venerola vulgaris, hereafter to be described, by its first ap- 
pearing as a cluster of vesicles, whereas ven. vulg. appears as 
a single pustule. The scab in the former is little more than a 
scale; in the /atter, it is generally of considerable size and 
thickness. When situated, however, on the inner surface of 
the prepuce, where no scab is formed, the diagnosis is not so 
easy. It has not the elevated edge and surface which vene- 
rola vulgaris exhibits about the eighth day. 

Cause. Derangement of the digestive organs in general.* 
The treatment is very simple, as a weak solution of acetate of 
lead to allay inflammation, 


Chap. 5. Psoriasis Preputialis. 

“‘ This disease appears in the form of deep cracks or chasms - 
around the margin of the prepuce, which, as is the case when 
the same disease affects the lip, are extremely irritable, and 
apt to bleed whenever any attempt is made at retraction, but 
which, from the loose cellular texture of the prepuce are, in 
this case, generally much deeper: the discharge is of a gluti- 
nous nature until the morbid action ceases, when it becomes 
purulent, and then the healing process begins, which is often 
very tedious.” 31. 

This disease is apt to occasion bubo; and Mr. E. has not 
met with it in persons whose foreskin did not naturally cover 
the gians. 

The treatment is diluted unguentum hydrargyri nitratum. 


Chap. 6. Uleus Erraticum. 


This ulcer begins with a small pustule, generally on the 
outer skin of the body of the penis, which bursts, and forms 
a scab; which, if allowed to remain, enlarges, with the ili-con- 
ditioned sore that is discovered on its removal. This ulcer, if 
of long standing, is marked by unhealthy granulations alter- 
nating with foul excavations. 

“ When it occurs upon the body of the penis, it extends it- 


* The Edinburgh Reviewer remarks, on Mr. Evans's Eteiology of Herpes Prepu- 
tialis, that stricture is a frequent cause of the disease. 
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self upwards, in a line partaking more or less of the spiral or 
circular form, sometimes healing below, while it continues to 
ulcerate above, its edge being generally somewhat raised and 
thickened, and oftentimes everted. 

** When it occurs on the pubis, it sometimes forms distinct 
ulcerations, which spread equally, or nearly equally, on all 
sides: at other times, they will extend in circles, leaving in 


their centres insulated portions of integument, or, in some 
cases, healthy gravulaticns will be thrown up from the bottom 
of the sore, perhaps near its centre, on which points the heal- 
ing process shall commence. 

“ The pain attending this sore, which is frequently severe, 
the patient often describes as burning.” 34. 

Cause. In Mr. Evans’s experience, a long-continued, irregu- 
lar, or injudicious use of mercury; or a considerable previous 
derangement of the system. 

Diagnosis. “In its early stages, [the pustular and begin- 
ning of the ulcerative] this disease may be readily confoun:!ed 
with venerola vulgaris; but, after a time, the absence of the 
elevated surface, with the continuance of the ulcerative pro- 
cess, the alternate granulations and excavations, and the un- 
equal extension of the sore, the ulceration perhaps spreading 
on one side, while it shall have stopped on the other, where 
healing may have commenced, will suffice to distinguish them; 
and for no other disease herein spoken of is this ulcer likely to 
be mistaken.” 40. 

Treatment. This is a very unmanageable sore: the same 
treatment that appears to agree to-day, will frequently dis- 
agree to-morrow. The following are the applications which 
Mr. Evans found most useful upon the whole. A lotion of 
from five to ten drops of nitric acid in a pint of pure water; 
sulph. zinci gr. ss to gr. iij, in an ounce of water; superacet. 
plumbi gr. ss to an ounce of water; the same proportion of 
argentum nitratum; ditto of the oxymur. hydrargyri; ungt. 
hyd. nit. 3j; cerat. cere 3iij. M. ft. unguentum. Such are the 
local means. If the patient be plethoric, he should be enjoined 
abstinence in diet, and to avoid wine, spirits, and malt liquor, 
and vice versa. The mineral acids and sarsaparilla are occa- 
sionally useful. 
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“ But the remedy from which there has appeared the most 
decided good effects, was the blue pill, given in small quanti- 
ties, so as to act gently upon the bowels, but not continued so 
long as to touch the mouth, especially when conjoined with 
occasional small doses of aperient salts.” 

This ends the first book, or class of genital affections—sine 
concubitu. 


Book II. Disrasts GENERALLY OR ENTIRELY ARISING 
FROM SEXUAL INTERCOURSE. 


Chap. 1. Excoriatio. 

This, when recent, appears in irregular patches, with itch- 
ing, increased and altered secretion, which, 1f the excoriation 
does not soon heal, becomes purulent, the abraded surfaces 
assuming a yellow colour. Although our author has not seen 
extensive ulceration arise, in the first instance, from mere ex- 
coriation, yet he can readily believe that such may be the case 
in the lower ranks of life, among persons of bad constitutions 
and uncleanly habits. 

The prepuce and glans generally participate in this excoria- 
tion, and buboes are a common consequence. 

Cause. he simplest is direct abrasion of the cuticle from 
mere friction; but such cause is so rare, that our author never 
met with one well. attested instance of it. 

“ The next case in point of infrequency, is where the dis- 
ease takes place from too often repeated and long-continued 
friction, of which the denudation becomes an indirect conse- 
quence, it being preceded by patches of minute vesicles, which, 
breaking, leave the parts excoriated.” 49. 

A more frequent cause, our author thinks, is, “a greatly in- 
creased secretion of the sebaceous fluid, which, in these cases, 
has the appearance of cream; and which, unless prevented by 
frequent ablution, or certain applications, will soon give rise 
to the disease.” Some people are peculiarly liable to this mal- 
secretion, and it commonly is dependent on derangement of 
the prime viz, resulting from intemperance. Neglect of 
cleanliness, however, would appear to lead to it in any con- 
stitution. 


Vou. X. 3Y No. 40. 
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** But among all the causes of this disease, by far the most 
frequent is impure coition, by which an acrid secretion being 
applied, irritation, vesication, and subsequent excoriation are 
produced. 

“‘ The altered secretion which, in one person, will only pro- 
duce those superficial ulcerations, which from their wanting 
certain peculiarities, are included under the head of excoria- 
tion, will in another give rise to gonorrhea, or venerola, or 
both. This circumstance, with there appearing to be a regu- 
lar gradation up to venerola vulgaris, has given birth to the 
opinion, that most cases of excoriation arising from sexual 
intercourse, are but spurious kinds of the former disease; and 
this opinion is much strengthened, by their being occasionally 
followed by the same consecutive diseases. 

“ The most extensive excoriations I have met with, have 
appeared to arise from connexion, while the glans and pre- 
puce were in a state of irritation from neglect of cleanliness.” 

Diagnosis. The excoriations arising from different causes 
are so nearly similar in their appearance and treatment, that 
diagnosis is of no consequence. Even if confounded with 
venerola vulgaris, or ulcus induratum, in its earliest stage, 
the mistake will only last a few days, and is of no practical 
importance. 

Treatment. Attention to the bowels; cleanliness of the 
parts; lotions of the liquor plumbi acet. dilut. in the early 
stage of the disease. When more advanced, and there is 
appearance of indolent action in the parts, the application of 
sulphas cupri or of the argentum nitratum, will quicken the 
cure. 


Chap. 2. Erysipelas. 

This bears so strong a resemblance to excoriation, that it 
is almost impossible to distinguish them, excepting by its 
changing its place from one side of the glans and corona to 
the other. A wash composed of one part of alcohol to three 
or four of water is useful; also the black wash, calomel and 
lime water.* 





* Mr. Evans directs 3388 of calomel to Ziss of lime water.. This is a larger propor- 
tion of calomel, we believe, than is generally used in private practice. REv. 
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Chap. 8. Venerola Vulgaris, aut Ulcus Elevatum. 


This disease is more frequent than all the other ulcerations 
put together. It may be seated on any part of the body to 
which the cause is applied; but, of course, the body of the 
penis, the inner or outer surface of the prepuce, and the scro- 
tum, are parts more frequently affected. Its progress may be 
divided into four stages: the pustular, ulceration, elevated, 
and stage of depression, or cicatrization. 

The first stage usually commences from three to seven days 
after connexion, and lasts from four to six days. “It be- 
gins with itching and redness, followed by a spherical pustule, 
surrounded with an areola.” The second stage is ushered in 
by the formation of a scab, under which, the ulcerative pro- 
cess still going on, matter sometimes accumulates, and occae 
sions considerable pain. The scab successively enlarging by 
the exit and concretion of matter, takes a triangular or circu- 
lar form, varying in colour from yellow to black. If the scab 
be removed in this stage, a concave ulcer is seen, with a glossy 
brown, reddish, or dirty yellow colour. The third stage, about 
the eighth day, is marked by an elevation of the edge, and a 
filling or rising up of the surface of the sore, which eventually 
becomes seated upon a fungus, raised above the level of the 
surrounding parts. This elevation of edge and surface is some- 
times considerable; the base and edge being usually of a dark 
red colour, and, until about the fourteenth day, are most fre- 
quently surrounded by an efflorescence or areola, especially if 
the disease be seated on the outer part of the prepuce, or body 
of the penis. Between the fourteenth and eighteenth day the 
sore usually rises to its greatest height. The surface of the 
sore sometimes extends beyond its base, giving the appear- 
ance as though a ligature were tied tightly about it, or, as it 
were, the form of a mushroom. 

“ When the sore has attained its greatest height, it remains 
stationary for an uncertain time, after which it gradually, 
though perhaps very slowly, declines and heals; which process 
forms the fourth stage.” 

If this disease be situated where there is a certain density 
of cuticle, there is eventually left a permanent depression, re- 
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-sembling that succeeding variola or vaccina. The appearance 
of these ulcers is somewhat modified by their locality; yet, 

“Wherever may be the seat of these ulcers on the inner 
part of the prepuce, their characters are seldom doubtful after 
the ninth day; when, by drawing the skin well back, and mak- 
ing allowance for the form of the parts, the raised edge and 
surface cannot escape discovery, for though these may not be 
plainly discernible all round, they will be so on some one 
side.” 

The diseased action often extends far beyond the seat of 
the sore; thus, if leeches be applied to the groin for the re- 
duction of bubo, the wounds made by them will frequently 
become so many venerolic sores, which will go through their 
several stages with more or less regularity. 

The time required for healing these ulcerations is generally 
from four to six weeks. Although the disease generally runs 
its course mildly, yet sometimes a high degree of constitutional 
irritation takes place, most commonly the forerunner of an 
eruptive affection. 

“The more regularly the local disease goes through its 
several stages, the less liable is the patient to secondary 
symptoms.” 

The diagnosis will be best drawn from a comparison 
of the symptoms of the venerola with those of other affec- 
tions. 

“ The difference between this disease and chancre consists 
—first, in not as a general rule being followed by consecutive 
diseases when mercury is abstained from; secondly, in not 
requiring the excitement of the mercurial irritation for its 
cure; and thirdly, in that irritation being either useless or 
injurious.” 

Causes. This disease almost invariably proceeds from sexual 
intercourse, and particularly from the application of certain 
diseased secretions in that act. Mr. Evans relates experiments 
to prove, first, that it may arise from the application of matter 
from a sore of the same description; and secondly, states cases 
to shew that 1t arises from the application of “‘ an altered se- 
erection without any breach of surface, or discernible disease in 
the female organs.” 
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“Tt isthe custom of this place, Valenciennes, to have the 
public wamen examined at stated periods, and for this purpose 
a French surgeon is appointed. At these examinations I have 
frequently been present, and have always been surprised at the 
small portion of disease to be found among them; at one 
which I attended, no less than two hundred women of the 
lowest description, and of course the most frequented by sol- 
diers, were examined, and not one case of disease was found 
among them; nevertheless the military hospitals had, and con- 
tinued to have, their usual number of venereal cases.” * 

The above shews very clearly how military hospitals may 
have their usual quota of venereal cases, in spite of all muni- 
cipal regulations, which, in fact, completely fail in the attain- 
ment of their object. Not a doubt, indeed, can remain in the 
practitioner’s mind, respecting the production of genital ul- 
ceration from diseased female secretions; hence the fallacy, as 
Hunter long ago observed, of the maxim, “quod non habet 
non dare potest.” The circumstance under consideration ex- 
plains how it isthat when one, two, or more men cohabit with 
the same woman, in a short space of time, the first, and per- 
haps the second may escape, while those who follow may con- 
tract the disease. The diseased secretions are generated in the 
course of this unnatural and immoral transaction. 

Mr. Evans, in the third place, relates cases to prove that 
gonorrheal matter, or the matter capable of producing gonor- 
rhea, will a/so occasion this disease. 

‘* Two gentlemen had connexion with a girl, the one shortly 
after the other; one of them contracted venerola vulgaris, the 
other gonorrhea; the girl was examined, she had some dis- 
charge from the parts, but no ulceration.” 

M. E. has seen some cases where this disease has appeared 
to be a metastasis of gonorrhea, and of the ulcus induratum, 
coming on after the cure of these affections. He relates two 
cases, which he thinks are “ well calculated to excite a suspi- 
cion that this disease may arise spontaneously.” He doubts, 
however, the correctness and soundness of sucha doctrine of 
equivocal generation. 





* « By venereal cases, ulcerations are alone meant.” 
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Treatment. It runs a course, in despite of treatment; and 
except to allay irritation, nothing should be done in the first 
or second stage. The elevation of the surface of this sore 
in the third and fourth stages, would seem to indicate the de- 
struction of the elevated portion as a means of quickening 
the process of cicatrization. Experience has proved that by 
so doing we shall only put our patients to unnecessary torture. 
Mercury introduced by friction or otherwise, so as strongly 
to affect the svstem, generally retards the cure, and never ap- 
pears beneficial. The following is an outline of the treatment 
recommended by our author. In the frst or pustular stage, 
which is seldom seen by the surgeon, however, friction is to 
be guarded against, the bowels to be kept open, and if there 
be much inflammation, the parts are to be kept cool with liq. 
plumb. acet. dil. 

In the second stage, when there is much pain, a warm poul- 
tice, continued longer or shorter, according to circumstances. 
In general, after the removal of the scab by the poultice, the 
application of ung. cere will prevent its re-formation and the 
recurrence of pain. If the scab be small, and there is no pain, 
it is best not to remove it. 

When the sore happens to be on the inner surface of the 
prepuce, there is generally much more irritation than when 
situated on a non-secreting surface. In this case a piece of 
lint kept constantly wet with the liq. plumb. dilut. should be 
applied to the part. Rest and abstemiousness, to prevent in- 
flammation, swelling, and phymosis, are necessary; paying 
great attention to the state of the bowels. 

In the fourth stage, the surface of the sore is to be daily 
touched with the sulphat of copper, in so light a manner, as 
to act as a stimulant, not as an escharotic; or the diluted 
ung. hyd. nit. The weak ointment of verdigris, mercurial 
ointment, or the common blue pill spread upon lint may be 
used. 

Throughout the whole of the first and second stages, it is 
in the highest degree beneficial to confine the patient to bed, 
by which the formation of a bubo will often be prevented, 
local irritation avoided, and the chance of constitutional af- 
fections greatly lessened. If symptomatic fever run high, anti- 
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phlogistic measures must be put in force according to the 
exigency of the case. ~ 


Chap. 4. Venerola Superfictalis. 

This is considered by our author to be a variety, or spuri- 
ous form of the preceding disease. It begins with a vesicle 
or pustule, which breaking, forms a crust, under which the 
cuticle is further removed, in a circular or oval form. The sur- 
face of the sore, when exposed, is of a healthy red colour, like 
a blistered part, and level with the surrounding integuments, 
The size is usually about that of a shilling; but if neglected, 
ill treated, or the constitutional symptoms run unusually high, 
it may increase to a much greater extent. In this disease 
there is always considerable constitutional derangement, and 
inflammation and ulceration of the tonsils and pharynx, while 
pains resembling acute rheumatism, accompany or follow it 
much more frequently than in venerola vulgaris; in short, our 
author never met with an instance of this disease which was 
not followed by consecutive affections. 

Cause.,Qur author has reason to believe that it has no 
other cause than impure connection. He has seen several in- 
stances where it arose from the application of gonorrheal 
matter. 

Treatment. The constitutional symptoms, in this disease, 
being often of a highly inflammatory type, the most decisive 
measures should be had recourse to; “ for, in this, as in the pre- 
ceding disease, we not only, by these means, shorten the du- 
ration of the sore, but, in all probability, lessen the severity of 
the consecutive disease.” The lancet, purgatives, antl diapho- 
retics generally, with topical applications of sedatives or sti- 
mulants, according to the irritability or sluggishness of the 
sore, are the means to be employed. 


Chap. 5. Venerola Indurata, aut Ulcus Induratum. 


This Mr. Evans believes to be another variety of venerola 
vulgaris, In the early stage, this ulcer is so distinctly marked 
that it may readily be confuunded with several other affections; 
’ but sooner or later it assumes its characteristic feature, “ the 
base becoming of a cartilaginous hardness, unless the sore 
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should be seated on the glans.’”? When this disease is situated 
at the duplication of the prepuce behind the glans, or spreads 
to it, there is alwa'ls a disposition for the ulceration to extend 
between the skin and body of the penis, in which case alone it 
puts on an excavated appearance, it being generally a super- 
ficial sore with a plain surface. 

“A high degree of constitutional derangement sometimes 
takes place during the existence of these sores; in such cases 
mortification to a greater or less *xtent is »: uncommon oc- 
currence. Persons whose constitutions are injured by breath- 
ing an unhealthful atmosphere, by spare and unwholesome 
diet, by a long residence in hot climates, or by dissipation, ap- 
pear to be most liable to this change in the disease. 

* [ have known gangrene take place as early as twenty-four 
hours after the appearance of the disease, and in less than 
seventy-two hours after connexion.” 

The hardened spots which these sores occasionally leave 
behind them are very apt to become again ulcerated, from 
want of attention to cleanliness, or from irritation by coi- 
tion, &c. 

Cause. Though in almost every instance the disease could 
be traced to impure intercourse, yet our author relates two 
cases, shewing that the application of gonorrheal or other 
morbid matter, generated by the person affected, may produce 
the disease. 

Treatment. “ Extensive inflammation, swelling, and phy- 
mosis, are not frequently attendant on this sore, except in 
cases where mortification tak¢s place, or is about to do so, and 
even in these, the two last are not always present. When the 
first occurs, whether accompanied or not by the other two, we 
must not only make use of the local remedies to reduce it, but 
as gangrene under these circumstances is in this disease much 
to be feared, have immediate recourse to more decisive mea- 





sures. 

** In some cases, where there is a disposition to gangrene, a 
high degree of constitutional irritation takes place; there is 
great anxiety, heat of skin, increased quickness and fulness of 
the pulse, a white or furred tongue, great pain of the part, and 
swelling of the prepuce; when these are present, there is no 























y mean must be een to lower 
thin-denmuistiive’ action; in the accomplishment of which, the 
lancet will:prove, in almost every instance, the only thing upon 
which we-can with safety depend. The other auxiliaries, such 
as cathartics, diaphoretics, céld‘applications, and the anti- 
phlogistic regimen, must ‘not, however, be neglected, and the 
patient during the time should keep his bed, and his room be 
well ventilated and kept cool.” P. 110. 

» Sometimes, but not ‘generally, the above strong measures 
will leave a degree of debility behind requiring bark and opi- 
um, especially the latter, for establishing a healthy state beth of 
the constitution and of the part. ‘The separation of the sloughs 
will be accelerated by the application of warm poultices in- 
stead of the cold wash; and, not unfrequently, stimulating ap- 
plications are useful auxiliaries. A change in the colour e the 
sore, to that of lividity, while the discharge turns the lint black, 
and has a peculiar fetid smell, may warn us of approaching 
gangrene. 

“ In these cases, the same decisive measures must be adopt- 
ed for its prevention, as for arresting its progress when com- 
menced.” .P. 111. 

In a few cases a most tormenting itching in the surrounding 
parts, where the sloughing action was present, or about to take 
place, and even after it had been arrested, deprived the pa- 
tients of rest. An alcohol wash with some laudanum was found 
very useful, and also the calomel and lime water. 

“« In cases of mortification, the residence of the patient is a 
subject of the utmost importance; and, if low and swampy, 
or badly ventilated, should be changed to a more healthy 
one. 

“ Though in general the lancet is the remedy most to be de- 
pended on, yet it must not be indiscriminately used; for when- 
ever the pulse is below the standard of health, opposite mea- 
sures must be employed.” 

“ In ordinary cases, the topical applications made use of in 
my hospital have been of the simplest nature, such as,the 
weak solution of acetate of lead, or the alcobol wash. 
“‘Extirpation of the hardened part, as recommended by 
Vou. X. 3Z No. 40. 
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Celsus, has been practised by my friend, staff surgeon Murray, 
with the best success.” P, 112. 

Our analysis has extended so far, that we are unable to no- 
tice the subject discussed in the appendix. We have, however, 
in this article, given such an analytical view of Mr. Evans’s 
work, as will render its merits appreciable, and its contents 
fully known in every quarter of the globe to which this Jour- 
nal travels. Mr. Evans is evidently an_ accurate observer, a 
faithful describer, an unprejudiced narrator, and a judicious 
practitioner. With these qualities and qualifications, we have 
no doubt but Mr. Evans will complete the work, which he 
has here commenced, in a manner that will reflect great credit 
on himself, and confer a lasting benefit on the profession. We 
shall, therefore, look with some impatience for the second 
part of our author’s reseaches and observations; nor will we 
be slow in making them known throughout the medical 


world. 


A Treatise on Nervous Diseases. By Joun Cooxt, M. D., 
F. A.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
late Physician to the London Hospital. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. On Apoplexy, including Apopiexia Hydrocephalica, 
or Water in the Head; with an Introdwtory Account of the 
Opinions of Ancient and Modern Physiologists, respecting 
the Nature and Uses of the Nervous System. Read at the 
College, as the Croonian Lectures of the year 1819. 8vo. 
pp- 469. 


{From the London Medical and Physical Journal, for June, 1820.] 


Tue author remarks, in the Preface to this work, that “ it 
was the opinion of a late eminent physician, that more real 
service may be rendered to medicine by the illustration of 
what is already known on the subject, than by any attempts to 
promulgate new theories, or new modes of practice. In:- 
pressed with the justice of this opinion,” he continues, “ and 
the propriety of acting upon it, I have taken considerable pains 
in endeavouring to collect, to arrange, and to communicate, in 
plain clear language, a variety of useful observations from the 
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best authors, both ancient and modern, respecting the principal 
dis«ases of the nervous system. If the example which I have 
presumed to set should be followed; if persons better qualified 
for the task than myself, would investigate other important dis- 
¢ases on a similar plan, a system of medicine would be form- 
ed, which might prove eminently useful, both by lessening the 
labours of the student, and affording practical facilities to per- 
sons actually engaged in the duties of the profession.” The 
present volume is the first result of the author’s exertions con- 
sonant to the views above designated, and it is his intention 
to treat, in a second one, of palsy and epilepsy. The treatise 
before us is a good exemplification of the correctness of the 
sentiments expressed in the latter part of the above cited pa- 
ragraph; but when we contemplate, in the Anatomie Générale 
of Bicuat, what has been produced in physiology, in our own 
days, by the genius of one man devoted to original researches, 
and when we consider that pathological anatomy has not yet 
emerged from its infancy, we are not inclined to rate as low 
as the author appears to do, the value of original investigation, 
or of attempts to reason better than men have hitherto dune, 
on the nature of such phenomena as have already become sub- 
jects of observation. It is, however, the character of the work 
before us, not the propriety of those views, that should here be 
the object of our consideration: to that we therefore turn. 

The introductory account of the opinions of ancient and 
modern physiologists respecting the nature and uses of the 
nervous system, is, of course, not a proper subject for analysis 
in this place. The only remark we shall make on it is, that, 
though it be imperfect, it contains more interesting matter 
than we expected to find in so small an extent of space: a sa- 
tisfactory exposition of so extensive a subject, would itself ne- 
cessarily occupy several volumes; and it is the pathology, of 
the nervous system, rather than its physiology, of which the 
author expressly purposes to treat. The treatise on Apoplexy 
is, indeed, not calculated for regular analysis, and we should, 
perhaps, best perform our critical functions, in stating in a few 
words, our judgment respecting the manner in which the au- 
thor has fulfilled his intentions; but as there are but few points 
on which he has not adduced his own observations and opi- 
nions, we shall take a rapid view of the whole, in order that 
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the original parts of it may balewnghe forward in a clear and 


orderly manner. 

The term apoplexia was cn by the Greeks, and is 
still used, the author remarks, todenotea disease in which the 
patient falls to the ground, often suddenly, and lies without 
sense or voluntary motion: GaLen, however, whose physi- 
ological views were astonishing for their correctness, on 
many occasions, excepts that of respiration. PautusA.GINETA, 
in his description of it, took care to state that it is without 
fever; as if he saw the necessity of making a distinction be- 
tween effects apparently similar, but dependant on very dif- 
ferent causes. The Greek writers, in general, seem to have con- 
sidered apoplexy and palsy as diseases of the same nature, as 
Dr. Cooke shews by his citations. ARETAUs says, apoplexia, 
paraplegia, paresis, and paralysis, are all of the same kind, and 
consist in a defect of sensation, or of motion, or of both. Apo- 
plexy is a palsy of the whole system; of mind, of sense, and of 
motion. Galen says, when all the nerves have lost sense and 
motion together, the disease is cailed apoplexy: when this 
happens to a part only, whether the right or left, it is called 
palsy. But we find some authors speak of apoplexy of the 
tongue, the arm, and the leg. Ceisus also uses the terms apo- 
plexy and paralysis synopimously. It would appear from some 
passages inthe writings of Hippocrates, that he used the word 
aPune, to designate apoplexy without complication with palsy. 
In the writings of modern nosologists there is a great variety 
of definitions. SAuVAGES denominaies it a most profound 
sleep, with stertorous respiration; and LinnAus describes itin 
almost the same terms. CULLEN savs, “ apoplexy is a disease 
in which the whole of the external and internal senses,and the 
whole of the voluntary motions, are, in some degree, abolish- 
ed, whilst respiration and the action of the heart continue to 
be performed. By its being an affection of the whole of the 
power of sense and voluntary motion, he says, we distinguish 
it from palsy; and, by its being with the continuance of respi- 
ration and the action of the heart, it is distinguished from 
syncope.” He excludes stertorous breathing from the neces- 
sary phenomena, as well as YounG and Porta. Dr. Cooke 
thinks it may be thus defined: “ It is a disease in which the 
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animal functions are suspended, while the vital and nervous 
functions continue; respiration being generally laborious, and 
frequently atrended with stertor.” 

‘This definition does not, we think, clearly mark its differ- 
ence from common profound sleep with sufficient clearness 
and precision; and it is, perhaps, not possible to found one on 
the phenomena presented by the body externally, precisely ap- 
plicable to it, that will mark this difference; as BorRHAAVE 
had indeed remarked. But we are be zinning to relinquish no- 
sology for nosography; that is, a useless subject, or one only 
fit for scholastic exercises, for one-that is really a guide to the 
elinical practitioner. 

In a fit of apoplexy, says the author, the patient falls to thé 
ground, and lies as if in a deep sleep, from which he cannot be 
roused. In the strong paroxysm, persons are said to lie en- 
tirely deprived of sensation and motion; but the power of 
moving is occasionally apparent, and we cannot be certain that 
the power of feeling in these cases is whoily abolished. Dr. 
Cooke continues to remark, that he has seen patients in this 
disease shrink on being cupped, and move their hands towards 
the head, as if feeling uneasiness there. In the perfect, or strong 
apoplexy, the respiration is generally much impeded; but, al- 
though laborious, it is often, in the beginning of the pa- 
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roxysm, slow and regular: in the middle, and towards the end, 
when the disease terminates fatally, it becomes frequent, weak, 
and irregular. Galen, Boerhaave, and Portal, measure the in- 
tensity of the disease by the degree of laborious or stertorous 
respiration; and Dr. Cooke also says, that in all the cases of 
strong apoplexy which he has seen, the respiration was labo- 
rious, slow, and stertorous, in the beginning of the pa- 
roxysm, and in those which proved fatal, this symptom, as far 
as he can recollect, remained, even when the breathing had be- 
come weak and irregular. In the strong apoplexy, a frothy sa- 
liva, or foam, is frequently excreted from the mouth, which is 
sometimes blown away from the lips with considerable force; 
and this phenomenon has been considered by some authors to 
indicate a violent disease. 

The pulse, especially in the beginning of the paroxysm, is 
generally described as being regular, slow, full, sometimes 
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hard; but, in a few hours, if no amendment appear, it is said 
to become irregular, frequent, and weak. It has struck us that 
the frequency of the pulse has commonly increased in a direct 
ratio to the slowness of the respiration. Thus, the pulse is 
often about seventy when the oumber of inspirations is fifteen 
in a minute; and, as this number has fallen to eight or ten, the 
pulse has proportionately rose to 80 or 90. The author ad- 
duces a very interesting observation from Dr. CHEYNE, re 
specting the continuance of the irritability of the heart after 
the cessation of respiration. “ Sitting,” he says, “with my fin- 
ger over the artery of a person who died of apoplexy, I dis- 
tinctly felt the pulse beat after the last expiration.” Both the 
latter phenomena are explicable, by the consideration that the 
heart does not depend on the influence of the brain for its ner- 
vous energy, whilst the actions necessary for respiration de- 
rive their motive influence from that organ. The other func- 
tions of nutrition are carried on with moderate activity: the 
contents of the intestines and urinary bladder are, it is true, 
commonly retained; but this is because the voluntary muscles 
of the belly cannot be called into action, the aid of which is 
necessary for their evacuation; and, for the same reason, vo- 
miting is not excited without great difficulty, and it cannot be 
at all produced in many cases; though it is evident that the 
stomach retains its ordinary sensibility, for the medicines 
commonly employed to produce it leave marks of irritation, 
and often of severe inflammation, in that organ after death. 
Dr. Cooke says, that “the face and whole body are some- 
times cold and bedewed with clammy sweat; but more fre- 
quently the temperature of the skin is higher than natural, and 
is accompanied with copious perspiration.” These phenomena 
are inexplicable on any other principles than the distinctness of 
the nervous system regulating the functions of nutritive or or- 
ganic life, from that directing those of relative or animal life. 
Sense and voluntary motion are here nearly or totally sus- 
pended, and the actions of the organic system proceeded with 
a degree of activity even above that of the ordinary standard; 
and the heat of the body is increased, though respiration be 


lessened in frequency. 
Fever is mentioned in the list of symptoms of this disease 
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by some writers; and Sir Gitpext Bane says, that blood 
drawn from persons in the apoplectic paroxysm is almost al- 
ways covered with the inflammatory crust: but Dr. Cooke be- 
lieves that fever seldom accompanies it. Portal, and those who 
mention it, appear to confound the stupor which accompanies 
inflammation of the brain with simple apoplexy. 

The eves are most commonly quite closed; the cornea is 
dull and glassy, and the pupils are dilated in the generality of 
cases. But Dr. Cooke has seen them greatly and permanently 
contracted, in some instances almost to a point; and a physi- 
cian of eminence of his acquaintance has observed the same 
phenomena. Areteus and Cheyne appear to be the only au- 
thors who had previously made the same remark. The teeth, 
the author next states, are often closely locked together.— 
These two last circumstances will not surprise us when we con- 
sider how intimately and directly the iris and the muscles of 
the lower jaw sympathize with the alimentary canal, by ineans 
of the lenticular and upper cervical ganglions; and we know 
that irritation of the stomach and intestines often accompanies 
apoplexy, or is produced in the course of the disease by the 
medicines givento produce vomiting or evacuation of the bow- 
els, without considering that neither of these actions can be 
effected without the aid of the abdominal muscles, which can- 
not be obtained whilst the state of apoplexy is very profourd. 
It is a curious thing, too, that the mucous membrane of the 
stomach and int: stines appears here even to be more irritable 
than in the state of health: it would seem that the vitality of 
those organs is increased in consequence of the want of ex- 
penditure of it by the organs subservient to volition. The 
author says, he believesthe secretions are seldom muchaltered 
in this disease. 

The paroxysm generally lasts from eight to twelve, twenty- 
four, or forty-eight hours; sometimes for a still longer period. 
Genuine apoplexy, Dr. Cooke thinks seldom destroys life in 
less than one or two hours. Sudden deaths, he remarks, are 
very commonly ascribed to apoplectic seizure; but they pro- 
bably depend on someother affection. The effects of inha- 
lation of carbonic acid and other deleterious gases, should 
not, he properly considers, be confounded with apoplexy. 
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When it does not prove fatal, it usually terminates in-paraly- 
sis. The strong apoplexy almost always ends in death, 

With respect to the appearances on dissection after death 
from apoplexy, Dr. Cooke has advanced nothing original; and 
we were not a little surprised to find no mention made of the 
important observations of Roucnoux and Riospe, of which 
Weprer, Brunner, and MorGacni had a glimpse, on the 
formation of cyst, round the ceagula of blood in the substance 
of the brain.* They serve to explain many important circum- 
stances in the consequences of apoplexy, and indicate some 
useful practical measures, as we hinted in our review of M. 
LeRMINIER’S paper, in a recent Number of this Journal. 

A multitude of authorities are adduced by the author, to 
shew the influence of a wet and cold constitution of the at- 
mosphere in the production of apoplexy; a circumstance we 
had occasion to point out in our Reports of Diseases during 
the winter of 1818-1819. On discussing the point of the influ- 
ence of gluttony and spirituous potations in the production of 
apoplexy, the author seems not disposed to attribute so much 
to the latter agent as Dr. Cheyne and some.other authors, un- 
less it be carried to excess; and, except this. be the case, he 
thinks that apoplexy seldom occurs amongst the labouring poor. 
Our observation has led us to form a different opinion; and, 
when Dr. Cooke states that he does not recollect “a single 
instance of the occurrence of apoplexy at the London Hospital 
during an attendance there of above twenty years,” we are dis- 
posed to consider that this has arisen, not from the poor being 
but rarely affected with the disease, but because patients in a 
fitof apoplexy are not usually removed to hospitals. Several 
practitioners, whose duties call them to attend parish paupers, 
have informed us that the disease is common amongst them; 
and we have often remarked in the dissecting rooms of the 
medical schools in different parts of Europe, the great propor- 
tion of cases in which, especially during the latter part of au- 
tumn, old subjects have apparently died from apoplexy: effu- 
sion of blood in the cranium being present, generally with os- 
sification of the cerebral arteries. Met who have spent their 


* See the Number of this Journal for January, 1819, for an account of those ob- 
- servations in the Historical Sketch of the Progress of Medicine. 
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life in hard labour are more subject to ossification of the arte- 
ries on the appreach of old age, than those of the upper ranks 
of society; and this cause appears to nearly equal, in regard to 
the production of apoplexy, the great luxury in diet of persons 
in general of the latter class. 

When treating of the exciting causes of the disease, Dr. 
Cooke states that, as far as he has been able to compare symp- 
toms with appearances on dissection, the sudden apoplexy 
seems always more or less connected with an effusion of 
blood. Effusions of serum are also amongst the exciting 
causes; but tumors, which are slow of formation and growth, 
can only be admitted into the list of remote causes. They may 
give occasion to head-ache, vertigo, lethargy, stupidity, blind- 


ness, epilepsy, &c. and they may, by their increase, in time, 
produce apoplexy, but not the sudden disease. Although an 
effusion of serum may give rise to apoplexy by pressure, Dr. 
Cooke says he is persuaded that an effusion of blood is, in 
a very great proportion of cases, “ the exciting cause of the 
sudden strong disease.” Our experience has led us to agree 


with the author, as regards the “ sudden strong disease,” es- 
pecially in old persons; but apoplexy that has ensued after a 
few days of vertigo, head-ache, &c. has appeared to us to pre- 
sent more frequently serous effusion after death than extrava- 
sated blood; and it is in cases of this kind that no effusion 
whatever is discovered on dissection, in some instances, as 
Drs. Abercrombie and Cheyne lately, and the physicians of 
Breslau, Horrmann, Casimir Mepicus, and Rann had long 
since observed, when the disease soon terminates fatally. 
These seem to be the cases which led some of the older writers 
to constitute a species of apoplexy which they termed nervous. 

The author passes in review all the most important remote 
causes of this disease with great care and critical acumen; and 
he comprises in this chapter the theories of death from hang- 
ing and drowning; which we shall transcribe, as of consider- 
able practical importance, and because many medical prac- 
titioners seem to have no determinate opinions on this subject: 
they will, also, give the reader an idea of the author’s manner 
of discussing the points he takes into consideration. 

“* Some physiologists are o! opinion, that hanging produces 

VoL. X. 4A No. 40. 
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death by inducing apoplexy. M. Portal says, persons:who are 
strangled do not die of suffocation or want of respiration; they 
perish from apoplexy. In proof of this, he observes, that Mor- 
gagni, Lieutaud, and other great anatomists, have mentioned 
in such cases a large quantity of blood found in the vessels of 
the brain, or in the cavities of that viscus, either without wa- 
ter,or mixed with water. He adds, water is sometimes found 
limpid and unmixed with blood. The examination of the bo- 
dies of persons who had been hanged, says M. Portal, which 
were formerly brought to us at the Jardin des Plantes for our 
lectures, furnished the same results.* Dr. Dejean, professor 
of medicine at Caen, convinced himself, by experiments made 
on living animals, that*the result of strangulation was apo- 
plexy, and that it was the effect of a congestion of blood in the 
brain.+| Mr. Brodie informs me that he found a large quan- 
tity of blood extravasated in the brain of a man who had been 
hanged; and that Dr. Hooper has in his possession a prepara- 
tion of the brain of a person who died in a similar way, which 
exhibits a great deal of blood effused among the membranes. 
Some modern physiologists, however, do not agree in senti- 
ment with M. Portal. Dr. Curry mentions an experiment, 
hereafter to be related, which appears conclusive on the sub- 
ject. 

“« It was formerly a common opinion, that drowning kills by 
inducing apoplexy; but Cullen, Hunter, Goodwyn, and others, 
maintain, that death from drowning entirely depends upon the 
obstruction of respiration, which takes place under these cir- 
cumstances. Dr. Cullen, in his letter to Lord Cathcart, con- 
cerning the recovery of drowned persons, ‘ considers it proba- 
ble that the death which ensues, or seems to ensue, in drowned 


persons, is owing to.the stoppage of respiration, and to the 
ceasing, in consequence, of the circulation of the blood, where- 
by the body loses i's heat, and with that the activity of the vi- 
tal principle.’ Mr. Hunter says, ‘ the loss of motion in drown- 
ing arises from the loss of respiration;’ and he thought that 
this was the first cause of the cessation of the motion of the 
heart. Dr. Goodwyn agrees in opinion with Dr. Cullen and 


* Portal, p. 500. + Ibid, p. 302. 
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Mr. Hunter. Dr. Goodwyn made many -experiments with.a 
view to ascertain the effects of submersion upon living animals, 
from which he draws the following conclusions; * That a small 
quantity of water commonly passes into the lungs in drown- 
ing; thae the water enters into the lungs during the efforts to 
inspire, and, mixing with the pulmonary mucus, occasions the 
frothy appearance mentioned by authors; that the whole of 
this fluid in the lungs is not sufficient to produce the changes 
which take place in drowning: whence it follows,’ he says, 
‘that the water produces all the changes which take place in 
drowning, indirectly, by excluding the atmospheric air from 
the lungs, not directly, by entering into the cavity of the 
lungs.” 

“‘ Dr. Goodwyn takes great pains to investigate the cause 
_ and manner of death from drowning, and is by no means dis- 
posed to consider the disease to be. apoplexy which is pro- 
duced by submersion. Under these circumstances, death, he 
thinks, takes place because the blood cannot receive oxygen 
from the air by respiration, without which the heart cannot be 
stimulated to action. ‘ When the pulmonary blood,’ says Dr. 
Goodwyn, ‘is no longer fitted to excite the sinus venosus and 
auricle to contraction, they receive it into their cavity, and re- 
main at rest. As soon as they ceasé to contract and propel the 
blood to the head, all the intellectual operations cease, and vo- 
Juntary motions are suspended, and the external signs of life 
disappear.’ The disease, Dr. Goodwyn thinks, is in the blood, 
and consists in the presence of this black blood in the left side 
of the heart and arterial system, and might with more pro- 
priety be named melanema.’* Under melanzma, as a genus, 
Dr. Goodwyn would place the disease brought on by hanging 
and drowning; as, melanema a@ suspensione, melanema a sub- 
mersione. wate: 

“ Dr. Curry thinks that, in hanging, as well in drown- 
ing, the exclusion of air from the lungs is the immediate cause 
of death. ‘ From the great accumulation of blood in the ves- 
sels of the head,’ says Dr. Curry, ‘ many have been of opi. 
nion, that hanging kills chiefly by inducing apoplexy; but the 
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following ingenious experiment, made at Edinburgh many 
years ago by Dr. Monro, sen. clearly proves that the exclu- 
sion of air from the lungs is the immediate cause of death. A 
dog was suspended by the neck with a cord, an opening hav- 
ing been previously made in the windpipe below the place 
where the cord was applied, so as to admit air into the lungs. 
In this state he was allowed to hang for three quafters of an 
hour, during which time both the circulation and breathing 
wenton. He was then taken down, without appearing to have 
suffered much from the experiment. The cord was now 
shifted from above to b low the opening made into the wind- 
pipe, so as to prevent the ingress of air into the lungs; and 
the animal being again suspended, he was completely dead in 
a few minutes.’”* 

We cannot attempt to abridge even the most important parts 
of this chapter, it being itself a concise view of matters com- 
prising a multitude of important considerations; and it pe- 
remptorily calls forth the expression of our sentiments, which 
we generally endeavour to render apparent by what we produce 
from an author, rather than in express terms, of the great 
merit and practical utility of the work. The research on which 
the author’s history of the disease has been founded, is origi- 
nal and very e .tensive; but we cannot say quite complete; as no 
notice is taken of some important German authors who have 
written in their vernacular language. This fault runs through 
the whole work; and, as of late years, most of them have 
ceased to use the Latin, a great deal of important matter, in 
clinical observations, has escaped the author’s attention. We 
must, however, expressly state, in respect to the last chapter, 
that Dr. Cooke has not noticed the connexion of apoplexy 
with hypertrophy of the heart, mentioned inthe Pro€mium to 
the present volume of this Journal; a connexion of disease 
that, it appears to us, possesses a remarkable degree of inte- 
rest, and of which the knowledge is of considerable practical 
importance. 

The distinctions of apoplexy are next considered. The au- 
thor says, “ Dr. Cullen’s division of apoplexy into species, so 
far as they depend upon evident causes leading to a corres- 





* Curry’s Observations, p. 71. 
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ponding mode of treatment, such as the traumatica and vene- 
nata, may, perhaps, be safely and properly admitted; but, 
when distinctions are made upon a presumption only of the 
knowledge of causes; and yet lead to a specific practice, as in 
the sanguinea and the serosa, they should not, I think, be re- 
ceived without a very careful examination of the grounds on 
which they are made.” The doubt of the propriety of this di- 
vision is, we think, rendered more evident by the fact, that 
blood and serum are both effused in many cases: we often find 
the ventricles filled with a sero-sanguineous fluid; and proba- 
bly the same irritation of the arachnoid that in one degree 
gives rise to exhalation of only serum, will, on being increased, 
give occasion to sanguineous effusion. The best distinction 
would perhaps be, into that from rapture of blood-vessels, and 
that from exhalation of fluids from their capillary extremi- 
ties, developed in the arachnoid membrane, consequent on 
irritation of them: the former giving rise to the sudden dis- 
ease, and ordinarily depending on ossification of the arteries; 
the latter coming more slowly, and depending on the common 
causes of irritation, and attacking persons far less advanced 
in life than the former. We may add. that effusions of pure 
blood in the ventricles originally never takes place: when it is 
present in them, it will be found to have made its way there 
from the substanceyof the brain, where it was poured out. 

With regard to the apoplexia hydrocephalica, or hydrocepha- 
lus internus of Cullen, Dr. Cooke says, “I wish to observe, 
that it appears to be a complaint very different from the true 
apoplexy, both as to its nature and treatment, and ought to be 
considered as a distinct and separate disease.” Yet, we think, 
it would be very difficult to say in what the precise difference 
between this and serous apoplexy consists. They both seem to 
depend on, either irritation of the exhalants of the arachnoid 
membrane, or venous congestion, preventing the due absorp- 
tion of the serum ordinarily exhaled; and hence, from these 
causes respectively, acute and chronic hydrocephalus. 

After passing in review the classifications of the nosologists, 
and the opinions of the greater part of the most eminent wri- 
ters, Dr. Cooke concludes with saying, 

“Qn the whole, if we admit the distinction of apoplexy inte 
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the sanguineous and serous, [ think, we must also admit that 
the serous apoplexy very seldom occurs; and I am of opinion 
that, even in very old persona, of leucophlegmatic habits, pale 
countenance, small pulse, and other marks of serous apoplexy, 
if the disease come on suddenly, it ought to be considered as 
probably arising from an effusion of blood within the cra- 
nium.” 

We may add to this, that when the apoplectic attack has 
been preceded for some days by head-ache, vertigo, &c. that 
it will commonly be found to have arisen from serous or sero- 
sanguineous exhalation into the ventricles of the brain, or on 
the surface of its hemispheres. The sudden disease most com- 
monly attacks old people; and, as we before remark«d, it ap- 
pears to result, in a great proportion of cases, from rupture of 
a blood vessel, commonly dependant on ossification of its pa- 
rietes. 

The diagnosis and prognosis are next considered. On the 
former point, such an abstract as we could here adduce of the 
author’s discussion, would not convey more useful information 
than what is indicated in the foregoing observations. On the 
latter point, the author protests against the decision of some 
writers, that the strong disease itself is always fatal: he has 
himself seen more than one instance of recovery from it; and 
he inserts a communication from Mr. Astley Cooper on this 
subject, who says: 

“ The dissections which I have made of cases of apoplexy, 
and extravasations of bieod upon the brain from accident, have 
led me to the belief that the effused blood never becomes ab- 
sorbed, but that the brain gradually acquires the power of 
bearing its pressure; and that thus the symptoms which are 
produced at the first moments of general extravasation gradu- 
ally diminish. j 

“I will give you instances of these extravasations. My 
friend and pupil, Mr. Saunders the oculist, had repeated slight 
apoplectic attacks for many months before his death, of which 
he apparently recovered; but at length he died from 4 sudden 
and large extravasation of blood into one of the ventricles of 
his brain. Upon examination of his head, besides the great 
extravasation above mentioned, several streaks of coagulated 
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blood were found in the pons varoli1, and in the cerebellum, 
the colour of which was so different from the recent extrava- 
sations, as clearly to indicate that they had been long effused. 

“ The other example is, that of a gentleman who fell from 
his horse, struck his forehead violently, and was taken up co- 
matose. He recovered from these symptoms, and appeared to 
be well, excepting that he had a slight defect in vision. , 
Three months afterwards, from improvident conduct, he 
brought on symptoms of inflammation of the brain, of which 
he died; and, upon examination of his head, a large coagulum, 
which I have preserved, was found deeply imbedded in the 
anterior lobe of the cerebrum, opposite the part at which he 
had received the blow, and which had the colour of blood long 
retained in an aneurismal sac.” 

The observations of Rouchoux and Riobe, to which we 
have already referred, and the more recent researches of Ser- 
res and Bricheteau, present more favourable results; for they 
shew, indubitably, that coagula of blood are often absorbed 
from the brain, by the medium of the cyst formed around 
them, of which we have spoken. We cannot accompany Dr. 
Cooke through his remarks on the observations of other au- 
thors, but we shall adduce those which are the results of his 
’ own experience. 

‘When the pulse,” he says, “ after having been slow, 
strong, and full, becomes quick, weak, and intermitting, espe- 
cialy in conjunction with other unfavourable signs, we may 
conclude that the disease will soon terminate fatally. 

“ Among the dangerous signs in apoplexy, many authors 
mention a dilated state of the pupil of the eye; but the con- 
tracted pupil, which I consider to be a still more dangerous ap- 
pearance, has been scarcely noticed. I am of opinion, that this 
ought to be reckoned among the very worst symptoms of the 
disease. I never knew a person recover from apoplexy when 
the pupil was greatly contracted. My opinion on this subject 
is confirmed by that of Sir Gilbert Blane and Dr. Temple. 

“ Cold and profuse sweats are very unfavourable symptoms 
in apoplexy. Hippocrates thinks, that sweat coming on after 
difficulty of breathing, is a fatal sign, and coldness and torpor 
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dangerous.* Etmuller adopts this opinion, and considers this 
sweating as indicative of a failure of the vital powers, and not 
a natural perspiration.t When we have reason, from the sud- 
den accession of the disease, and other circumstances, to think 
that a considerable vessel in the brain is ruptured, we may al- 
most despair of the patient’s recovery.” 

Dr. Cooke makes Hippocrates state, that when fever comes 
on in patients of this disease, a solution of it takes place, 
(crroses (ememArnx]inoicsy) 32 wadiy TovTosesy yy mupsTis imvyomTas, ALEKS, 
Coac. prenot.;) but this judgment its so contrary to what mo- 
dern experience seems to indicate, that we are disposed to 
think Hippocrates meant this to relate to paralysis, to which 
it is more evidently true; and we have already. shewn that he 
speaks of apoplexy of the tongue, the arm, the leg, &c.; and, 
what favours the notion we propose, is, the cause Hippocrates 
assigns for the cases alluded to in the passage cited by Dr. 
Cooke, just transcribed, being that to which the ancients ge- 
nerally attributed paralysis. In the sentence immediately 
preceding that above cited, they are designated as dependant 
txt +4 Qve@opsv: and, he adds, Ta exaiphenes apoplectika lely- 
menos epipyretenanta chrono, olethria. 

With respect to the hopes that may be entertained of reco- 
very at different periods of the disease, Dr. Cooke says, 

“ If the strong apoplexy has continued for even half that 
time [one day], | believe it almost always terminates in death. 
If the patient does not shew symptoms of amendment soon 
after the employment of the most powerful means, a fatal ter- 
mination of the disease may be expected. 

“If the pulse sink and intermit, if coldness of the extremi- 
ties, with cold clammy sweats, come on, and the power of re- 
spiration greatly diminish, we may predict that dissolution is 
inevitable, and fast approaching.” 

The chapter on the treatment of apoplexy is another of 
which we are unable to give an useful abstract. The author 
himself much favours the use of blood-letting, both as a pre- 
ventive faa remedy: blood should, he says, in the strong dis- 


* Ey roicw drowdmrinoics ixi th ducpopin 73 wvevmearos idpas tmiyevducevos, Savers: 
' ‘ ‘ ‘ 
mov, Lubsec St xxi vapxworss, wovnpov. Coac. Pren. p. 485, 
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ease “be evacuated speedily and freely, generally and topi- 
cally;” an opinion that is supported by almost all those au- 
thors who have written from due reflection on actual observa- 
tions: but Dr. Cooke is far from advising the use of it to such 
an extent as some others have done. He says, “‘ I would not 
venture to persist in the abstraction of blood; if, after free and 
repeated bleedings, there was no apparent advantage; and, a 
fortiori, if symptoms of debility should supervene.” A case re- 
lated by Lawncist outvies, however, any thing that even the 
most zealous favourers of blood-letcing have of late adduced. 
A man, he savs, fifty vears of age, who indulged in the plea- 
sures of the table to excess, .ery fat, and of sedentary habits, 
experienced, for about a month, such a heaviness and somno- 
lency, that he would fall asleep even when counting his money; 
he was evidently threatened with apoplexy, when he lost in 
one night eleven pounds of blood by nasal hemorrhage; he was 
not weakened by it, and felt somewhat lighter. Four days af- 
terwards, he lost four pounds more blood, and was restored by 
it to good health. Some cases of this kiod, not less interest- 
ing, were related by Dr. Kinglake, in the last volume of this 
Journal. | 

The author then passes in review the other remedies that 
have been employed or proposed for this disease. None of 
them has given occasion to so much disputation on their pro- 
priety as emetics: we shall transcribe the conclusion of Dr. 
Cooke on this point. 

“If I were to give an opinion on this very important ques- 
tion, I would sa., that I think our practice in this respect 
ought to be guided by the particular circumstances of each 
case. In the strong apoplexy, there may be danger of deter- 
mining too much blood to the head by the act of vomiting: I 
therefore would not venture to prescribe an emetic till the 
safer remedies had been unsuccessfully employed. Although 
we do not precisely know how the brain is affected during the 
act of vomiting; and, although we are informed by Dr. Bryan 
Roberston and others, that emetics may be safely given in he- 
moptysis and other hemorrhages, I think that vomiting should 
not be excited, in the strong apoplexy, till depletion had been 
tried in vain: but if, after free and repeated evacuations of blood, 
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both general and topical, and the administration of clysters 
and other revellents above mentioned, no sign of amendment 
should be perceptible, I would endeavour to excite the action 
of the vis medicatrix natura, by the exhibition of an emetic 
of speedy operation, such as the white or the blue vitriols. In 
favour of the practice, I am now venturing, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to recommend, I would observe, that some in- 
stances might be given of restoration, from even the strong 
apoplexy, on the exhibition of an emetic; and I myself have 
witnessed one case of recovery from the disease in a somewhat 
milder form by this remedy, when bleeding, &c. had been 
prescribed without any good effect.” 

Lethargy, coma, carus, and cataphora, are then the subjects 
of discussion; but nothing new, in the way of distinction or 
nosological arrangement of those affections, is proposed by the 
author; and he remarks, that but little has been said about 
either their nature or treatment that is not to be found in the 
writings of the ancients. 

On apoplexia hydrocephalica, we find hardly any thing ori- 
ginal of importance; and the history of this affection is much 
less perfect than that of apoplexy. Many valuable works are 
not noticed, and none of those of the later German Physicians, 
which we referred to in our review of Dr. Cheyne’s Essays on 
this disease. The works of Goelis, Formey, Hopfengartner, 
Porteaschlag-Ledermayer, and several others, would have 
furnished some very important observations respecting the 
most frequent remote causes of the disease, to place in oppo- 
sition to those which seem to have been, as we think, rather 
too exclusively regarded by most of our modern writers. 
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FOR THE ECLECTIC REPERTORY. 


Further Remarks on the Case of Ligature of the Arteria Inno- 
minata. By VALentTine Mott, M. D.* 


In my first communication of this case in the New York 
Hospital Register, for 1818, it is stated, page 50, that “ the 
subclavian artery, internally and externally to theldisease, was 
pervious.” To this it may now be added, that where this ar- 
tery opens into the ulcer, left from the wound of the operation, 
it ippears not only pervious, but of the natural size, and the 
coats free from any diseased appearance. Externally, towards 
.the axilla, the artery is somewhat enlarged in diameter, but ex- 
‘hibits no appearance of disorganization of its coats either ex- 
ternally or internally. About an inch from the ulcer, or just as 
the artery has passed between the scaleni muscles, there is 
an irregularly shaped eliptical opening upon its upper side, 
large enough to receive the extremity of the fore finger. The 
edges of this opening are jagged and uneven, and the surface 
of the artery, internally, is of a brownish yellow colour, to the 
extent of half an inch on the inside of the opening, and more 
than an inch towards the axilla. The internal coat of the artery 
has a rugous or puckered appearance; separated a little from 
the muscular coat, very friable, and evidently in a degene- 
rated state. This opening of the artery communicates directly 
with the anterior extremity of the sac, which contains coagu- 
la, and upon removing these the surface of the sac is seen 
puckered, or thrown into a great number of little folds, giv- 
ing it, at first sight, the appearance of containing a number of 
lobes. This account is taken from the morbid parts before me, 
and the preparation has been seen and examined by Dr. Post, 
“Dr. Hosack, Dr. Stevens, Dr. Watts, and others; who have 
authorized me to state, that they are satisfied as to the nature 
of the case. | 
New York, 9th mo. 29th, 1820. 


* Vide Eclectic Repertory, January, 1820, Vol. ix. No. 1. 
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New Febrifuge Plant. 


Inthe Madrid Gazette, under the date of June 25, 1819, is 
announced a new febrifuge plant, known to the Indians of 
Quito, by the name of chinininka (pronounced as chinininga.) 
It is ashrub of anew genus. Dr. Joseph Pavon has named 
it unanuea febrifuga, and presented it to the Academy of Sci- 
ences of Madrid. Some experiments have already been made 
upon it in intermittent fever; and several well-known Physici- 
ans have obtained great success from giving a scruple of the 
root, in powder, every three hours. The dose is afterwards 
raised to half a drachm; and by this mean, the febrile parox- 
ysms, which had resisted even the cinchona, have been pre- 
vented.—Lendon Med. Repository. 


Microscopical Observations on the Human Urethra. By Sir E. 
Home. 


For the chief observations in this paper the author confess- 
ed himself indebted to Mr. Bauer. From these it appears thay 
the human urethra is made up of two parts: an internal mem- 
brane, and an external muscular covering. The former is 
very thin, and destitute of fibres. It is thrown into folds in the 
collapsed state, and upon its surface are numerous orifices of 
glands. The latter is made up of short interwoven fibres, 
forming fasciculi, united by an elastic substance of the consis- 
tence of muscus. These facts shew, in the author’s opinion, 
the fallacy of the common opinion, that the lining of the ure- 
thra consists of circular contractile fibres, and thus throws a 
new light on stricture; a spasmodic stricture being caused by 
a contraction of a small portion of the longitudinal muscular 
fibres, while the others are in a state of relaxation; and a per- 
manent stricture, by the exudation of coagulable lymph, in 
consequence of inflammation between the fascicule of muscu- 
lar fibres, and upon the internal membrane. 

After briefly noticing what is already known respecting the 
structure of the corpus spongiosum and corpora cavernosa, the 
author proceeds to relate Mr. Bauer’s observations on these 
parts. The cellular structure of the corpora cavernosa is made 
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up of very thin membranous plates, very elastic, and so con- 
nected as to form a trellis-work, the edge of which is attached 
to the elastic ligamentous substance which surrounds them, 
and which forms the septum between them. The structure of 
the corpus spongiosum was stated to be similar to that of the 
corpora cavernosa, except that the parts are formed on a small- 
er scale, and that there are no muscular fibres in its ligamen- 
tous elastic covering. These observations were illustrated by 
several beautiful drawings made by Mr. Bauer.—Lond. Med. 
and Phys. fournal. 


Ramsay on Pyroligneous Acid. 


NEARLY. two years since, we stated in this Journal some 
facts respecting the peculiar antiseptic powers of the pyrolig- 
neous acid in respect to animal substances, and the probability 
of its being applied to useful purposes, especially in the equip- 
ment of fleets. Mr. Wm. Ramsay, in a letter to the Editors 
of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal; (see No. V.) has 
made some experiments onthis subject, which still further shew 
its claims to more attention than it has yet excited. 

“On the 10thof July last,anumber of herrings were cleaned 
in the common manner, and, without being salted, were im- 
mersed for three hours in distilled pyroligneous acid, of the 
specific gravity of 1°012. On withdrawing the fish from the 
acid, they were considerably softened, and had not the firm- 
ness of fish taken from a pickle of common salt. In this state 
they were hung on arod to dry inthe shade,were frequently exa- 
mined, and, though the months of July and August were very 
hot, the herrings had not the least sign of putrefaction: on the 
contrary, the smell was quite wholesome, although joined with 
the flavour arising from having been steeped in this acid. On 
broiling one of the herrings, the empyreumatic smell was 
strongly developed, and the fish were by no means agreeable 
to those who are not accustomed to this flavour; but, after be- 
ing kept for upwards of six months, they remained ina state 
of complete preservation. From experiments made since, I 
find that pyroligneous acid of the specific gravity of 1-012, 
is too strong for the immersion of fish for so long a period 
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as three months, but that simply dipping them in acid of the 
above strength is sufficient for their preservation, if they are 
afterwards dried in the shade; and, on boiling herrings done in 
this manner, they are very agreeable to the taste, and had no- 
thing of the disagreeable empyreuma which those had which 
were steeped for three hours in the acid. 

“ Although it is thus evident that fish may be preserved 
without the intervention of salt, yet mankind are so accustom- 
ed to the habitual use of salt in the preservation of food of al- 
most every species, that my next experiments were made with 
the view of uniting these antiseptics in the curing of provi- 
sions. 

“A number of very fine haddocks were cleaned, split, and 
slightly sprinkled with salt for six hours. After being drain- 
ed, they were dipped for about three seconds in pyroligneous 
acid, and then hung on a spit in the shade for eight days be- 
fore being used. On being broiled, the fish were ofan uncom- 
monly fine flavour, delicately white, and were equal to what 
are called Finnan haddocks, which are so much esteemed. 
As a comparative experiment I allowed one of the fish to re- 
main twelve hours in the pyroligneous acid: on withdrawing it, 
it was soft and tender, which shewed that the acid had begun 
to decompose the muscular fibres of the fish. On broiling it, 
it had the same bad qualities of the herring which were too 
long steeped in the acid, and was aipalanelilas from the strong 
empyreuma and acid taste. 

“‘Herrings were cured in the same manner, and with the 
same success, by being first slightly cured with salt, drained, 
and then immersed in the pyrolignzous acid. After-being dried 
in the shade for two months, the quality and flavour were equal 
to those of any red herring I ever tasted, and the fish retained 
the shining and fresh appearance they had when taken from the 
sea. 

“ When these experiments were begun, in July 1819, the 
manager of the works in which I am interested dipped a piece 
of fresh beef in pyroligneous acid of the specific gravity of 
1-012. It was not immersed more than one minute: it is now 
in my possession, March 4th, 1820, and is as free from taint 
as on the day when the experiment was made, in July: no salt 
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was here used. He at the same time dipped a piece of beef in 
pure vinegar, the specific gravity of which was 1-009: he in- 
formed me that on the 18th of November last it was perfectly 
free from taint, when, being broiled, it had a very agreeable 
sub-acid taste. From the latter circumstance, it appears that 
vinegar possesses, in a certain degree, the same antiseptic qua- 
lity as the pyroligneous acid. Since I was informed of this 
circumstance, I have cured some haddocks with pure vinegar: 
they are entirely free from taint, but when cooked they had 
an insipid taste, from the want of the slight saline taste to 
which we are accustomed. 

“ From observing the change which takes place on fish 
when too long immersed in pyroligneous acid, it appears that 
the acid, when too strong, acts as a solvent of the fish, as the 
texture is not only shortened, but fibrous matter was diffused 
through the liquid, and the bulk of the fish was diminished. 
But when fish are only dipped in the acid, no diminution of 
bulk takes place.” 

It yet remains to be ascertained whether or not animal mat- 
ters will be equally well preserved when packed up, after hav- 
ing been submitted to the process above described.—London 
Medical and Physical Fournal. 


b 


London Institution for the Benefit of the Widows of the Medical 
Officers of the Army. 


THe anniversary dinner of the Institution for the Be- 
nefit of the Widows of the Medical Officers of the Army, 
founded by Sir James M‘Gricor, was held at the Thatch- 
ed House Tavern, St. James’s street, on the 26th of 
May, Dr. Borland, Inspector of Hospitals, in the chair; when 
one hundred gentlemen sat down to dinner. Among the guests 
were Dr. Latham, President of the College of Physicians; Sir 
David Dundas, Master of the College of Surgeons; the Mas- 
ter of the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries; Sir Everard 
Home; Sir Matthew Tierney; Mr. Crampton, Surgeon Gene- 
ral of Ireland; Drs. Baillie, Cook, Sutton, and Drs. Johnson 
and Beattie, of the Royal Navy; Professor Brand; Messrs. 
Wilson, Carpue, Brooks, Brodie, Alexander, &c. 
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The objects of the Institution, now in its fifth year, having 
.been most fully obtained, payment of the pensions to widows 
commenges in January next. The Society for the Widows of 
Medical Officers of the Army having succeeded beyond all 
expectation, it is now in contemplation to establish a subsidi- 
ary Society for Orphans, with a fund for benevolent purposes. 

There are now 590 subscribers, of whom 412 are unmar- 
ried, and the capital stock of the Society amounts to 17,169/. 
16s. 7d. 3 per cents, reduced, producing with the subscrip- 
tions, nearly 2600/. a-year; being an increase, after filling up 
vacancies by death and otherwise, of ten members, and of 
4000/. 3 per cents. since the last annual meeting. —Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Fournal. 


Extract from a letter from Dr. Sanvers, Lecturer onthe Prac- 
tice of Physic, Edinburgh, to Dr. Duncan, junior. 


Ir will not, I trust, be unacceptable to you to know pre- 
cisely the results of my anatomical inquiries on Tetanus,—re- 
sults, indeed, connected with the whole tribe of spasmodic dis- 
eases. 

Professional avocations do not allow me at present, to entar 
into any elaborate detail or discussion; permit me, therefore, 
to state briefly the general facts. 

1. If any muscle, voluntary, or involuntary, is affected with 
spasm, and, during, this affection, the person dies, on exami- 
nation it is found, that the nerves, which supply the spasmed 
muscle, are covered with turgid red vessels at their visible ori- 
gins, or where they appear to set off from the brain, medulla 
oblongata, or spinal marrow. 

This turgescence, and the effects of turgescence, are in the 
ratio of the degree and duration conjointly of the spasm or 
convulsion. 

The turgid vessels in every obstinate and severe case, may 
be traced into the substance of the spinal marrow, by the sides 
of the stria, which seem to be the continuations of the nervous 
filaments; as also along the nervous cords, through their 
sheaths formed in the dura mater. 

The position of the body after death has no appreciable in- 
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fluenceon these appearances: they are observed anteriorly or 
posteriorly, im th eloins, thorax, cervix, or within the skull, 
bearing strict relation to the parts which have evinced spasmo- 
dic action. 

But the nerves serving the muscles witich have not labour- 
ed. under spasm or convulsion,.are free froiz turgid vessels. 

2. If the tetanic affection is confined to the jaw, certain 
nerves arising from the tuber annulare and medulla oblongata, 
are found in the state above described. 

But if the tetanic affection involves the whole inferior ex- 
tremities, and the trunk of the body, as well as the jaws, then 
the origins of the nerves from the tuber annulare to the cauda 
eguina are covered with turgid red vessels. 

In short, the nerves exhibiting such turgescence at their 
origins, correspond in number and situation with the muscles 
which have exhibited inordinate contraction. I have conducted 
this investigation for about sixteen years, and have not met 
with ome exception. 

Some are of opinion, that I maintain, that the spinal mar- 
row, its nerves and membranes, are always affected with tur- 
gid vessels in tetanus: this is incorrect. I have examined cases 
of trismus, in which the spinal marrow, its membranes, and 
nerves, were almost entirely sound, from the atlas to the lum- 
bar vertebra; in these instances, however, not only the origins 
of the nerves at the medulla oblongata, but the medulla itself, 
was inclosed with a close net-work of turgid red vessels. 

There are many other appearances within the cranium and 
spinal canal more or less connected with spasms and convul- 
sions; but those, which I have here related, are uniform, and 
accordingly constitute, we have reason to believe, an essential 
part of these diseases. 

Morbid changes in the organization, as of substance: the 
brain, and spinal marrow, or in their envelopes, belong to 
another order of maladies, and when present in those 
affected with spasms, the symptoms always indicate complica- 
tion. 

If you deem this communication deserving, let it have a 
place in the Journal.—-Edinburgh Medical and Surg. Fournal. 

VoL. X, 4C No. 40, 
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University of Pennsylvania. 


Tue Medical Lectures will commence, as usual, on the first 
Monday in November: 


Anatomy, > « « « « Dr. Physick. 
Practice of Physic, ‘ee. ete peng Chapman. 
Midwifery, os 2 « «© © e'« % James. 
Chemistry, . « «© © © «+ «-« Hare. 
Surgery, »- + + 8 « » oi e40 Gibson. 


Coxe. 


Masia, Medica ont Pharmaer, 


Pennsylvania Hospital. 


Patients remaining in the house, April 24,1819, 197 
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